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H A N D I E. 



Chapter L 
The Homestead. 



House where Handle Level lived. 



HANDIE LEVEL, when I first knew any 
thing about him, was a small boy that I 
used to see sitting at the door of a very mean- 
looking house which stood by the road -side 
about half a. mile from the town in which I 
lived. I used to see him there when I rode by. 
There were also a great number of ducks, and 
geese, and chickens at the door, and Handle 
used to sit on the door-step playing with them. 
Every thing about the house was in confusion. 
There was an old barrel, with the hoops coming 
oflf, by the side of the door. There was a small 
wood-pile a little way oflF, with a heap of old 
logs by it too big to bum; and sticks, and 
straw, and broken bricks covered all the ground. 
There was a pig-pen by the side of the house, 
near a little shed, but the boards were oflf on 
one side, so that the pig could go in and out at 
his pleasure, and whenever I went by he was 
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Pleaaant situation oi the house. Handle's father. 

usually amusing himself in rooting about the 
yard, trying to find something to eat. 

And yet, although the house itself was in 
Buch a forlorn condition, the place where it 
stood was very pleasant. It was a smooth and 
pretty piece of ground, formed by the sweep of 
a large mill-stream which flowed through the 
valley there. The mill was a little way above. 
There were clumps of trees growing on the 
margin of the stream, which gave the plot of 
ground on which the house stood a very shel- 
tered and home-like air. People when they 
rode by often thought it was a pity that such 
a mean and miserable-looking dwelling should 
have possession of such a pretty piece of ground. 

The fact was that Mr. Level, Handle's father, 
was very poor. It seems strange to call him 
Mr. Level, for he never was spoken of in that 
respectful way at all by any of his neighbors, 
or by any body that knew him. He was call- 
ed simply Level, or, more generally. Low Lev- 
el. He was a very short man, almost deform- 
ed, in fact, and there was another man of the 
same name, a sort of cousin of his, I believe, 
who lived a mile or two lower down the stream, 
and who was quite a tall man. And so the 
people, partly in ftm, and partly for the conven- 
ience of distinguishing between the two men. 
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High Level and Low LeveL Mr. Level's work. No camfort. 

used to call one High Level and the other Low 
LeveL 

Low Level, then, was quite a poor man. Be- 
sides his stunted form, his constitution was not 
good, and he could not do a good day's work 
in the field. He had a little shop in the rear 
of his house, where he used to make pails, and 
baskets, and sleds for the boys, and do various 
other small jobs of carpenter and joiner work 
for the people of the neighborhood. . Indeed, 
he was quite an ingenious man, and could mend 
almost any thing that was broken in a very 
neat and substantial manner. He used to earn 
money enough in this way to support his wife, 
and young Handie, his boy, very comfortably, 
so far as all the actual necessaries of life were 
concerned ; but in reject to every thing like 
luxury and elegance, or even neatness and com- 
fort, the whole family were very destitute, and 
they always looked very poor. 

The fact was that Mrs. Level, Handle's moth- 
er, was discouraged. She thought that every 
body felt above her. Nobody came to see her, 
or invited her to come and see them. The 
neighbors used 'to have little tea-drinking par- 
ties at one another's houses, but they never in- 
vited her. Mrs. Level thought that the reason 
why she was thus neglected was because the 
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14 Handie. 

Mrs. Level. She is neglected. Handie on the stepe. 

family were so poor, and also because lier hus- 
band was not so tall as other men — ^both of 
which evils, it seemed to her, were things that 
she could not help. And it is true that it was 
not in her power to remove entirely the disad- 
vantages of her position, but she might have 
done a great deal to mitigate the evil. By al- 
lowing every thing in and about her house to 
remain in so neglected a condition, she made it 
appear that the fitmily were poorer than they 
really were. But when a person once becomes 
disheartened and discouraged, it is very hard 
for them to make any exertion to rise. 

One day, when young Level was about eight 
years old, I was passing the house in my chaise 
on my way to the next town, and I saw the 
boy sitting on the step of the door with half of 
a tattered book in his hand, which he seemed 
to be studying very intently. He looked up, 
however, to see me as I passed. I stopped to 
speak to him. 

" Ah ! my boy," said I, " can you read?" 

" No, sir," said he. 

" What are you doing with that book, then ?" 
said I. 

^^ I am learning," said he. 

I was rather surprised by this answer, and, 
after pausing a moment, I said again, 
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Handie makes himself usefuL His consideration. Sepaira. 

About this time Handie began to take an in- 
terest in helping his mother in her work about 
the house. He had always been willing to do ^ 
whatever his mother asked him to do, but now 
he began to anticipate her wishes, and do things 
for her of his own accord. He would find out 
himself when it was time to bring wood in, so 
as to keep his mother always supplied. He 
would help to put the room in order, too, by 
setting things back in their places when he 
found them out of place. He was careful never 
to undertake any thing of this sort that was be- 
yond his strength, as children very often do 
when thj5y take a fancy to help others, and so 
get into (Hfficulty, and make trouble instead of 
doing any good. He cleared up the yard in 
front of the house. He picked up all the chips 
and sticks, and put them in a box by the back 
door, where they could be brought to the fire 
and burned up. He piled up the loose boards, 
and he would have undertaken to mend the 
pig-pen if he had not been afraid of getting 
into some difficulty with the hammer and 
nails. 

One day, while his mother was sewing by 
the back window, Handie came to her and ask- 
ed if she would give him a piece of thread. 

" What kind of thread ?" asked his mother. 
B 
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18 Handie. 

He borrows some thread. Story of his needle. ' He goes to work. 

"Black thread," said Handle. "I suppose 
it had better be black." 

"What do you want it for?" asked his 
mother. 

" I want to put it into my needle," said he. 

" Have you got a needle ?" asked his mother. . 

"Yes, mother, the one you gave me yester- 
day.". 

His mother had broken the point of a needle 
the day before, and, on Handle's asking her for 
it, she had given it to him. Handie had push- 
ed this needle, eye foremost, into the end of a 
small piece of wood to serve for a handle, and 
then, holding it by this handle, he ha(J ground 
the broken end to a point on the grindstone in 
his father's shop. His mother, however, knew 
nothing of all this. 

" You can't do any thing with that needle," 
said his mother. " It has not got any point." 

" Yes, mother," said Handie, " it has now. It 
was dull when you gave it to me, but I have 
sharpened it up." 

Handle's mother looked at the needle, and 
smiled when she saw what sort of a point Han- 
die had given to it. However, she gave him a 
length of black thread, and Handie went away 
with it, and* sat down on the step of the door 
at a place where his mother could not see hira 
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Ckmrenation with his mother. She mends his Jacket . 

on account of her face being turned the other 
way. 

He sat there very still a long time, and at 
last his mother began to wonder what he was 
doing that kept him so still. So she rose from 
her seat, and, walking softly, went to see. She 
found Handie at work mending his jacket 

" Why, Handie, my poor boy," said she, "you 
can not mend your jacket Bring it to me, and 
let me mend it 

"Only, mother," said Handie, "you have so 
much other work to do." 

Mrs. Level took the jacket and sat down to 
mend it. Handie stood by her side, looking on. 
He had attempted to mend the rent by sewing 
the edges together over and over, but his moth- 
er ripped out his stitches and began to dam the 
place. When the work was done, Handie ex- 
pressed his admiration of it in a very flattering 
manner. 

" Why, mother," said he, " how close you 
have joined it I It looks just as if it had never 
been torn." 

Mrs. Level was pleased with the praise which 
Handie bestowed upon her work, for he was 
now about ten years old, and that is an age 
when a mother begins to think something of 
the good opinion of her boy. So she went on 
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Effect of encouragement Handle's stadiea. His wrlting-lMok. 

mending other torn places until the jacket was 
very neatly repaired. 

Thus Handie, by seeming pleased and satis- 
fied with what his mother did for him, had en- 
couraged her to do more. She would have 
done more for her husband if he had evinced 
the same disposition. But Mr. Level was very 
much in the habit of saying nothing when his 
wife did well and tried to please him, and of 
finding fault freely, on^the other hand, when he 
thought that she did not do well, a course of 
procedure which unfortunately many husbands 
adopt, but one by which, sooner or later, almost 
any wife will become disheartened and dis- 
couraged. 

As Handie grew older, he assisted his mother 
more and more, and she became more and more 
interested in doing what she could for him. At 
last his clothes were put into so good condition 
that he was willing to go to school, and there, 
as he had already learned to read, he was pre- 
pared to go on with other studies very advan- 
tageously. He devoted himself very diligent- 
ly to his duties, and soon became one of the best 
scholars in school, especially in arithmetic. He 
began to learn to write too, and he made very 
rapid progress in this art. Besides the writing- 
book which he had at school he had another at 
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Work in the diop. Valuable aasiBtanoe. 

home, which he made himself out of some sheets 
of paper, and he used to write in that at the 
kitchen table in the winter evenings with great 
care. 

From the time when he was twelve years of 
age until he was about sixteen, he used to help 
his father a great deal in the work which he had 
to do in the shop. He learned to use the tools, 
and, after learning to use them, he next learn- 
ed io grind them, and to keep them in order. 
It requires much more skill to grind a tool and 
hone it, so as to make it really sharp without in- 
juring it, than it does to use it after it is ground. 

In the end. Handle took the whole general 
care of his fether's shop, keeping the shop itself 
always in excellent order, and all the tools in 
good working condition. If a handle became 
loose, he always found it out very soon, and 
£istened it again. If a tool was dull, he sharp- 
ened it. If any thing got broken, he mended 
it. He made boxes for the nails, and brads, and 
screws, with separate divisions for the separate 
sizes. All this was' of great service to his fa- 
ther, and made his work a great deal easier. 

Sometimes Handle was sent for to do some 
piece of work in the village or for some of the 
neighbors, for which he was paid in money. 
This nlbney his father allowed him to spend for 
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He acquires a good character. He works out. He is respected. 

clothes, and such other things as were neces- 
sary for him, now that he was a young man. 
Handie was very particular about his dress, and 
he took great pleasure in buying for himself 
nice, tidy, and comfortable clothes. Thus his 
appearance, whenever he went to the village, 
was always very respectable, and every body 
began to say that he was quite a promising 
young man. He was very faithful and indus- 
trious in all the work which he undertook, and 
the people liked to employ him more and more. 
If a carpenter was putting up a building, and 
wanted more men than he had regularly in his 
employ, he always sent for Handie, and would 
pay him nearly the same wages that he paid 
his regular journeymen ; and the people of 
the town would often send for him to put up 
shelves in a closet, or mend a roof that leak- 
ed, or to assist in making fences, or in doing 
any other kind of work which required a good 
head and some mechanical sldll. 

Handie was so agreeable in his manners too, 
and so polite and courteous to all with whom 
he had any thing to do, that every body liked 
him. They not only liked him, but they re- 
spected him. They soon began to cease call- 
ing him Handie, for he seemed to be too much 
of a man now to be designated by such a name 
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as that, while yet he was not yet quite man 
enough to be called Mr. Level. So they got 
into the habit of calling him Young Level, 
which was a mode of designation which seem- 
ed half way between the other two. 

All the money which Handle earned, over 
and above what was required for his own cloth- 
ing and other personal expenses, he paid regu- 
larly to his father, as he was in duty bound to 
do. In this and in other ways he rendered his 
fether and mother a great deal of help. It is 
true that the amoimt of money which he earned 
was not very great; but then he assisted his 
fether very much in his shop and in his garden, 
and also did a great deal to lighten the labors 
of his mother in her household duties. He 
made a total change in the condition of his fa* 
ther's house and grounds. He set every thing 
in order on the premises. He repaired all the 
buildings, put up good fences, bought some paint 
and painted the house with his own hands, and, 
in fine, made the old homestead look at last like 
a very inviting residence. The people now, in 
going by, instead of saying, " What a pity it is 
that such a miserable hovel should have pos- 
session of such a pretty spot I" used to exclaim, 

" What a charming situation for a cottage, 
and what a charming little cottage it is that 
they have built in it !" 
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Change in Mr. LeveL His depression. 



Chapter II. 
The Mill-man. 

ONE year, early in the spring, when Handie 
was just entering his nineteenth year, he 
observed that for some days his father seemed 
to be depressed in spirits. This was remark- 
able, for Mr. Level usually appeared contented 
and happy. He used to sing at his work, and 
iialk jocosely with Handie, or with Handie's 
mother, when by any chance she came into the 
shop, in a very merry way. His good-humor 
had become still more apparent since Handie 
had grown up, and had done so much to assist 
his father and mother, and to improve the con- 
dition of things about the house, but now sud- 
denly there seemed to come a change. Mr. 
Level no longer sang at his work, nor did he 
talk much, but was silent and reserved, and 
often seemed lost in thought. Sometimes he 
would walk about the shop or the yard as if he 
were looking for something, or had something 
to do ; but Handie, on watching him, would find 
that he had no object, but was only walking 
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Mr. Level says that nothing is the matter. His motive. 

>bout restlessly as if something were weighing 
upon his mind. 

" Something must be the matter with fether," 
said he to himself. " I wish I could find out 
what it is.". 

One day he told his mother what he thought, 
and proposed to her that she should ask his fa- 
ther what it was that troubled him. 

"Because," said Handle, "it may be some- 
thing that I can help about." 

So Mrs. Level asked her husband that night 
if any thing troubled his mind, and if so, what 
it was. But he said there was not any thing. 

This was not true, and Mr. Level did wrong 
to say so. It is true that his motive was good, 
for his reason for concealing his trouble was 
that he might keep it to himself, and not make 
his wife and son unhappy about it. But the 
goodness of the motive did not prevent the 
falsehood from being wrong. Such falsehoods 
are foolish too, as well as wrong ; for if it is our 
principle to say what is not true to avoid giv- 
ing our friends pain, they all soon' find that out, 
and so do not believe what we say, even when 
what we say is true. 

Mrs. Level was not at all satisfied with her 
husband's sajdng that nothing was the matter, 
for she had learned by her former experience 
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Handle and his mother uneasy. The ironing-board. Plenty of money. 

that she could not rely on what he said in such 
cases. So the next morning, in reporting the 
conversation to Handie, she said simply that 
she could not get his father to tell her what the 
matter was. 

Handie said he was sorry. He, however, 
meant to watch, he added, and see if he could 
not find out himself. 

The next day after this his father was mak- 
ing an ironing-board for one of the families of 
the village, and he found, on looking over the 
lumber in his shop, that he had no proper 
" stuff," as he called it, to make it of A very 
wide and clear board is required for this pur- 
pose. By a clear board is meant one that is 
free from knots, stains, holes, and all other im- 
perfections. 

So Handie said that he would go to the mill 
and get a board. 

"I can wheel it home," said he, "on the 
wheel-barrow." 

" And how about the money to pay for it?" 
said Mr. Level. 

" I have got some," said Handie. " I always 
take care to have plenty of money." 

This was true. Any person, unless he is in 
absolute destitution and poverty, can always 
have plenty of money by spending less than he 
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Arrangements at the mOL The logs. 

receives. If he adopts this principle, and has 
the resolution to adhere to it, he will soon find 
his pocket filling up. 

So Handle took the wheel-barrow and went 
to mill. The mill was a little way up the 
stream from Mr. Level's house. There was a 
dam across the stream above the mill. This 
dam had been built in order to make a fall for 
driving the great water-wheel imder the mill, 
by which the saws and other machinery were 
worked. There was ^jiume — ^that is, a channel 
built of timbers and planks, to convey the wa- 
ter from the dam to the mill. Above the dam 
were a great many logs lying in the water and 
waiting to be sawed. These logs had been 
floated down the stream from the forests on the 
banks of it where the trees had grown. 

Besides these logs in the water, there were 
others on the ground in the yards about the 
mill. These logs had been hauled to the place 
over the snow during the winter, in order to be 
sawed into boards. They belonged to various 
farmers living on the different roads, and were 
all marked with letters or characters to* denote 
the persons respectively who owned them. 

The logs in the river belonged generally to 
the mill-man himself He was accustomed to 
saw them up from time to time in his mill, and 
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Search for a clear board. The miU.man*8 proposal 

to keep supplies of boards of different kinds, 
obtained from tbem, lor sale. 

Handie, when lie arrived at tbe mill, told the 
mill-man what he wanted,- and then they both 
together went to a pile of boards in a comer, 
and began looking them over. They present- 
ly found such a one as Handie required, and 
took it out. The mill-man measured the length 
and breadth of this board, with his rule, and 
then multiplied the dimensions together to find 
out how many square feet there were in the 
board, for boards are bought and sold by the 
square foot. In this way he soon ascertained 
the price, and Handie, after paying the money, 
put the board on the wheel-barrow, and was 
about to wheel it away, when the mill-man 
stopped him by saying, 

" Handie, do you think you could contrive 
any way to raise a hundred dollars or so ?" 

" A hundred dollars !" said Handie ; " that is 
a great deal of money." 

"Because," said the mill-man, "if you your- 
self, or you and your father together, could 
raise about a hundred dollars to buy a horse 
and cart, I should like to hire you to haul tim- 
ber for me all summer. I could affoid to pay 
you at the rate of two dollars a day. How 
much do you think you earn now ?" 
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Handie likes the invposal. He thinks and reasons on the subject 

< 

" I don't make one dollar a day," said Han- 
die. "In fact, taking one day with another 
through the month, I don't believe I make much 
over half a dollar a day." 
. " So you see you would do much better at 
teaming for me," rejoined the mill-man. "I 
want a good, careful man for this work, one 
that knows something about timber, and can 
attend to the business properly. Think of it, 
and talk with your father about it, and see 
what you can do." 

Handie did think of the proposal very seri- 
ously all the way home. He was very much 
pleased with it indeed, and wished very much 
that he could think of some possible way of 
procuring the money. 

" I think, after aU, it would be better," said 
he to himself, musing — "I think it would be 
better for fether to do it, and not me. He 
knows all about lumber, and he knows about 
taking care of a horse, and driving him too, 
and that would be lighter and prettier work for 
him than what he does now, besides being more 
profitable. I don't believe that he makes as 
much by his work in the shop as I do in work- 
ing out." 

Handie thought, moreover, that his own earn- 
ings would be likely gradually to increase, while 
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Modification of the plan. The mill-man's approval of It 

all that could be reasonably expected in respect 
to his father's was that they would not dimin-^ 
ish. It seemed to him, therefore, best, on every 
account, that his father should take the horse 
and cart, and haul the lumber, while he went 
on in his own way. He accordingly determ- 
ined to ask the mill-man if he would consent 
to that change in the plan before he said any 
thing to his fether on the subject. 

So he went the next morning to the mill, 
and asked the mill-man whether, in case they 
could raise the money to buy the horse and 
cart, he was willing that his father, instead of 
Handie himself, should do the work. 

"Yes," said the mill-man, "either you or 
your father. I should be satisfied with either 
one of you." 

"Very well," said Handie; "then I will 
talk with my father, and see if there is any way 
that we can get the money, though I don't see 
how we can." 

When Handie had this conversation with the 
mill-man, he was on his way to a fiarmer's at 
some distance, where he was going to work that 
day at framing a bam. Of course, he had no 
opportunity to speak to his father about the 
mill-man's proposal until he returned home that 
evening. 
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Chapter III. 
Trouble. 

IT was on a cold and windy day in March 
tliat Handie went to work at tibe farmer's 
on the bam, and when he came home in the 
evening the first thing that he did was to build 
up a good &re. He put on a stout forestick 
across the andirons, and laid the brands and 
half-burnt sticks upon and behind it. Then 
he brought in some pine chips and sticks fipom 
the shop, and put them underneath. All this 
time his mother was at work setting the table 
for supper. The light from the fire soon illu- 
minated the whole room in a very cheerful man- 
ner. It shone out over the floor, and flashed 
on the walls and curtains, and made such a 
bright light at the windows as to make every 
traveler that rode by in the cold turn his head 
and look steadily at it all the time that he was 
passing. One boy, who was covered up in the 
buffalo in his father's wagon, put his head out 
to see, and said, 

" Ah ! father, I'll warrant you they are go^ 
C 
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ing to have a good supper in that house to- 
night." 

Handie, when he had finished building the 
fire, and had swept up the hearth, went to his 
coat and took four large apples out of the 
pockets. 

" Captain Early gave me some apples, moth- 
er," said he, " and I am going to roast them for 
you." 

Captain Early was the name of a farmer for 
whom Handie had been at work that day. 

" They are Eoxburg russets," said Handie, 
"and of the biggest kind." 

So he put the apples down upon the hearth 
in a row under the forestick, directly in the 
glow of the fire. 

" That's a good place for them to get roast- ^ 
ed," said he. " The forestick will prevent any 
thing falling on them ; that's the reason why 
I put such a big forestick on." 

Pretty soon Mr. Level came in from the shop, 
having finished his work there for the day. 
He looked at the bright fire, and at the row of 
apples roasting before it, and for a moment 
seemed pleased^ but presently he relapsed into 
his usual silent and dejected condition. When 
supper was ready he took his seat with his 
wife and Handie at the table, and ate what was 
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before Hm, but he took very little part in the 
conversation. Handie gave an account of wbat 
he had been doing during the day. He de- 
scribed the plan of Captain Early's bam, and 
he related such items of news about the neigh- 
bors as he had learned by his conversation with 
his fellow-workmen. His mother listened to 
what he said with great interest, but his father 
looked anxious and depressed, and said very 
little. 

After supper Mr. Level went out again to 
the shop, but presently returned and took his 
seat in his usual place, which was at the end of 
the settle that was farthest from the fire, while 
Mrs. Level, after clearing away the table and 
putting the room in order, took her place at the 
other end of it, with her knitting-work in her 
hands. There was a candle on a little stand 
near her, but, as the light of it was not neces- 
sary for knitting, it was not lighted. Handie 
took his seat on a stool near the fire on the 
other side, and began to turn the apples. 

The time was come for him to make his com- 
munication to his father, and yet, for some rea- 
son or other, he felt himself shrinking from the 
task of making it. He knew that if it should 
prove that there was no way of obtaining the 
money necessary for buying the horse and cart, 
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the fact of the offer having been made would 
be only tantalizing and vexatious, and would 
make his father and mother feel their helpless- 
ness and humiliation more than ever. Finally, 
however, he summoned courage, and told his 
fiither what the mill-man had proposed. 

His father heard what Handie said in si- 
lence, looking all the^time steadily into the fire. 

Handle's mother, on the other hand, seemed 
greatly pleased at the offer. She put down her 
knitting into her lap, and clapped her hands, 
saying, 

" Why, Handie I That's a capital opening 
for us." 

Mr. Level did not speak a word. 

" I thought it was a pretty good opening my- 
self," said Handie. 

" Yes," said Mr. Level, " it would be a good 
opening enough if we could only profit by it." 

"And you think we can't profit by it?" 
asked Handie. 

Mr. Level slowly shook his head, but with- 
out lifting his eyes from the fire. 

At length he seemed suddenly to make an 
effort to speak. He raised himself up in his 
seat, looked first at his wife and then at Handie, 
and said, in a voice which he evidently tried 
very hard to keep from faltering. 
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" No, we not only can't raise this money, but, 
what is worse than that — ^for I may as well tell 
you first as last — on the first of April we have 
got to be turned out of this house ; and where 
imder the heavens we are to go to, or what is 
to become of us, I know no more than any babe 
unborn." 

So saying, Mr. Level rose abruptly fix)m his 
seat, and began walking to and fro across the 
room; apparently in great distress. 

Mrs. Level and Handle were utterly thimder- 
struck. For a moment they looked at each 
other aghast. Presently Mrs. Level, speaking 
in a low voice, as if half unconscious of what 
she was saying, repeated the words, 

" Turned out of this house !" 

After a painftd pause of several minutes, dur- 
ing which Mr. Level continued to walk to and 
fro restlessly across the room. Handle at last 
ventured to speak. 

"What right has any body to turn us out of 
this house, father ? Is not it yours ?" 

"Yes," said his father, "it is mine, but then 
there is a mortgage upon it ; and so, because I 
can't pay the very minute the money is due, 
they are going to turn us out of house and 
home." 

" Who is going to do it?" asked Mrs. Level. 
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" Why, it is a lawyer in the village that's got 
the mortgage," said Mr. Level, bitterly, " and he 
gave me notice of foreclosure long ago. The 
time will be out the first of April." 

" But can't we do something to prevent their 
turning us out?" said Mrs. Level. 

" No," replied Mr. Level, " not a thing but 
what IVe tried* I have done the best I could 
to stave it off in every way, and now the time 
is out, and the law is on their side, and go we 
must." 

" Oh, those hard-hearted lawyers 1" exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Level, clasping her hands in despair. 

" Who is the lawyer?" asked Handie. 

" Mr. James," replied his father. 

" Why, I always heard that Mr. James was a 
very fair man," said Handie. 

His father did not reply, but continued to 
walk to and fro about the room. 

Handie had only a confused idea of what a 
mortgage was. He had, indeed, often heard of 
mortgaging property, and he had some general 
notion of the character of such a transaction, 
but his ideas were not very definite or precise. 
The thing itself is, however, very simple. If a 
man wishes to borrow money for any purpose, 
and he has a house or any oliier such property, 
and he wishes to make it perfectly safe for the 
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person who has the money to lend it to him, he 
gives him a formal writing, in which he sol- 
emnly promises that, if he does not repay the 
money at the time when he agrees, then he will 
give up the house, in order that it may be sold 
to raise money to pay the debt. This writing 
is called a mortgage. 

Then in case, when the time comes, he does 
not pay the debt, and is not willing to give up 
the house, it becomes the duty of the oflScers of 
the law to take the house and sell it, after giv- 
ing the man a reasonable notice in order to give 
him time to procure the money in some other 
way, if he can. 

When the house is sold, the officers of the 
law pay to the man who lent the money the 
amount due to him on the debt, and the rest of 
the proceeds, if the house sells for more than 
the debt, is delivered to the owner. 

This is evidently just and fair to all the par- 
ties concerned. It is often very convenient for 
a man to pledge his house, or any other such 
property that he possesses, for the repayment 
of money that he wishes to borrow, for some- 
times he could not borrow money in any other 
way. Indeed, that is one great advantage in 
owning a house or a piece of Itod for a young 
man in business, for it enables him to borrow 
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money very easily when he requires it for a 
temporary purpose in his business. In such 
cases, however, he ought to consider well, when 
he borrows the money, whether he is really go- 
ing to be able to repay it at the time he agrees, 
or if by any chance he^ should not, whether he 
will be prepared to fulfill honorably the other 
alternative of the agreement, namely, to give 
up the house to be sold ; and then, when the 
time arrives, he ought to come forward like a 
man, and do either the one thing or the other, 
without making any difficulty about it. 

Handle had some general ideas of this kind 
floating in his mind in respect to the nature of 
a mortgage, and to the duties and obligations 
arising &om such a contract, but neither he nor 
his mother had known until this very evening 
that there was any mortgage on their house. 
Mr. Level had kept it a secret, in order not to 
give them ajixiety. He had borrowed the 
money on the mortgage some time before for 
the purpose of paying off a number of debts 
which he had contracted, and he had always 
hoped to be able to pay the money when it be- 
came due, or else, if he should find that he could 
not pay it when it first became due, he- hoped 
to be able to renew the mortgage so as to gain 
more time, and thus finally to pay off the debt^ 
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witliout troubling his wife or Handie about it 
at all. 

He had, in fact, got the mortgage renewed 
twice, for it was several years before this time 
that he had first given it. But now the money 
was wanted very much by the lender, and Mr. 
James, who had the care of the business, said it 
could not be renewed again. 

After a pause of some minutes, Handie asked 
his father how much the mortgage was for. 

"*For seventy-five dollars, and the interest 
since — ^I don't know when," said Mr. Level. 
" I think it like enough that it amounts by this 
time to nearly a hundred dollars." 

" Oh, that is not such a very great deal," said 
Handie. "I think we can do something or 
other. Don't think any thing more abput it 
to-night, father, and to-morrow I'll go and see 
Mr. James, and find out w^at we can do." 

" It won't do any good," replied Mr. Level. 
" It's too late to help it I have been to see 
Mr. James time and again, and it's of no use. 
He has got the power in his hands, and go we 
must." 

" Oh, those hard-hearted lawyers I" exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Level once more. 
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Chaptee IV. 
Little Solomon. 

I MUST now leave Handle for a little wliile, 
and go back to tell you something in re- 
spect to a boy named Solomon, who lived about 
two miles from Mr. Level's house, though on 
the other side of the village. He was named 
Solomon, not because he was very wise, but be- 
cause that was his father's name. He was, 
however, a pretty bright boy, as you will see. 

His father was an industrious and honest 
man, but poor. He lived in a small hired house, 
near a place where four roads met. He used 
to work for the farmers who lived on these 
roads, so that the house that he lived in was in 
quite a central and convenient position. It 
was a very small house, but it was large enough 
for three persons, and there was nobody in the 
family bift the man himself, his wife, and little 
Solomon. 

There were two rooms in the house on the 
lower floor, and a sort of loft above. The lofl 
was used as a store-room for various articles, 
but there was a part partitioned off in one cor- 
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ner which Solomon called his room. He was 
promised that he should have a bed in it and 
sleep there as soon as he was a little bigger. 
As it was, for he was at this time only about 
four years old, he slept in a sort of crib which 
his father had made for him, which stood in a 
comer of his mother's room. He was very 
ambitious to see the time when he should be. 
old enough to sleep in a room by himself above. 

He had a chest in his room, or rather a large 
box, which his father had made for him, where 
he kept such playthings as he had. His father 
had made this box for him too. It was made 
of thin boards, sawed to the proper dimensions, 
and then nailed together, and covered inside 
and out with paper, such as rooms are papered 
with. This made the box look very neat and 
pretty. Solomon always kept it, moreover, in 
excellent order. 

Solomon was very proud of his box, though 
his fether did not seem to be entirely satisfied 
with it. 

When we get upon our farm, he used to say, 
I shall have a shop and some good tools, and 
then I can make you a much better box. 

This farm which Mr. Eoundly, for that was 
the name of Solomon's father^ looked forward 
to possess, was one which he was going to buy 
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as soon as he had laid up money enough. He 
had already nearly half enough. He had about 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars. Double 
that sum would be two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and this would be enough to enable him 
to buy his farm. 

I do not mean that two hundred and fifty 
dollars would be enough to pay for the farm in 
full, but only to enable him to make a bargain 
for it and take possession, under a promise to 
pay the rest of the purchase money at a ftiture 
time, and mortgaging the farm for security. 
The farm which Mr. Eoundly wished to buy 
was quite a small one, but the price of it was 
about eight hundred dollars. The owner of it 
was willing to sell it to him whenever he could 
pay two hundred and fifty dollars down, on 
condition that he would give a mortgage of the 
fexm for the remaining five hundred and fifty 
dollars, to be paid half in three, and the other 
half in five years. Mr. Eoundly thought that 
he could easUy do that firom the produce of the 
farm, if Ike could once be put in possession of 
it, and so he wa^ making every exertion in his 
power to lay up the two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. His wife helped him, too, as much as she 
possibly could. She was extremely prudent 
and economical in the management of her house, 
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and she contrived various ways also to earn 
money herself, and all that she earned she add- 
ed to her husband's store. 

Things went on in this way very prosper- 
ously until, at length, all the fine plans and 
prospects of the family were suddenly cut off 
by a great calamity. Mr. Eoundly himself fell 
sick and died. Mrs. Eoundly was plunged into 
the deepest distress by the death of her hus- 
band. For a time she seemed in utter despair. 
When engaged in getting breakfast or supper, 
or in performing her other necessary household 
duties, she was so silent, and her countenance 
wore such a sad and sorrowfiil expression, that 
it made Solomon very unhappy to see her. He 
himself had at first been deeply grieved at his 
father's death, but he would have soon recov- 
ered his usual spirits if it had not been for the 
continued dejection of his mother. 

The neighbors were all very kind to Mrs. 
Eoundly, and felt a great sympathy for her in 
her distress. They did all they could, too, to 
help her and to comfort her. She deserved 
this of them, in fact, for she had been very kind 
to them whenever they had had sickness in 
their families, or were suffering from any other 
trouble, while her husband was alive and well. 
Oftentimes, when she had been working indus- 
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triously all day, she would go and watch all 
night with some poor sick child in order to re- 
lieve its mother, or sit up late and sew to make 
mourning garments for a family in affliction. 

The neighbors returned these kindnesses at 
the time as well as they could by sending lit- 
tle presents to Mrs. Koundly, and doing her 
such other favors as were in their power. 

Among other families that lived near, there 
was one consisting of a colored woman and her 
son, to whom Mrs. Eoundly was particularly 
kind, for the reason that almost every body else 
neglected and seemed to despise them. The 
boy, who was now about twelve years old, was 
a very good-natured boy, and, in return for 
Mrs. Eoundly's kindness to him and to his 
mother, he used often to come and play with 
Solomon, and to take him out to ride in a little 
wagon which his father had made for him. 
Sometimes he used even to take him down to 
the brook a fishing, which Solomon liked best 
of any thing. 

What this colored boy's original name was I 
can not say. He was always called Eainbow, 
and he had been called so by all the people of 
the neighborhood for so long a time that no- 
body knew whether or not he ever had had any 
other name. 
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Chapter V. 
About a Daguerreotype. 

OF all the various favors which Mrs. Eound- 
ly had received from her neighbors and 
friends in acknowledgment of her acts of kind- 
ness toward them, the one which she had al- 
ways pri23ed the most was a present she received 
from the' father of a little fellow named Josey 
Cameron. The case was this : There was an 
apple-tree in Mrs. Bonndly's garden which bore 
very large and fine apples. Some of the branch- 
es of this apple-tree projected beyond the wall, 
so that several of the apples hung over the road 
— ^I do not mean over the actual roadway, but 
over that portion of the land which had been 
set apart for the road. 

Now it is a prevailing notion among boys 
that apples so situated belong to the public, and 
that any body may take them who pleases. 
They reason in this way about it. The road, 
they say, belongs to the town, and all that grows 
within the limits of the road must, of course, 
belong to the town too. Now if the branches 
D 
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of a tree reach over a wall, it is to be presumed 
that the roots extend under it in an equal de- 
gree, and that they draw as great a proportion 
of the nutriment for the tree fix>m the public 
property below as the branches extend over it 
above ; and thus they think that any body be- 
longing to the town may gather apples or oth- 
er fruit growing in such a situation. 

But all this is a mistake ; for, in the case of a 
road, it is a well-established principle of law 
that the public do not own the soil at all, and 
have no right to any thing that is found in it 
or grows upon it, except so fer as may be re- 
quired for making or repairing the roadway. 
All that the public claim is simply the right of 
way, as it is called ; and any thing that grows 
by the road-side, whether within or without the 
former's walls, belongs solely to the farmer him- 
self who owns the land adjoining. 

Now little Josey Cameron did not understand 
all this, but, like other boys, he had an idea that 
he had a right to apples hanging over a wall to- 
ward the road ; and one day, when he was going 
by Mr.Eoundly's house, seeing these apples, he 
determined that he would have at least one of 
them. He had, after all, however, notwithstand- 
ing his notion about the right of the public to 
such fruit, a secret feeling that what he was go- 
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ing to do was vn^ong, and so he looked careful- 
ly tliis way and that to see that nothing was 
coming along the road. He also looked very 
closely at Mr. Eonndly's house, so as to be sure 
that nobody was there looking out at the win- 
dows. 

He then picked up a stone from the groimd, 
and, taking aim at one of the apples, he threw 
it into the tree. 

Instead of seeing an apple ML as he expect- 
ed, he saw a bird fly away. 

" My I" said he to himself, with an exclama- 
tion of surprise. "I came within one of hit- 
ting that bird." 

He then took up another stone, and determ- 
ined that he would throw it with all his force, 
in hopes that, if he did not hit any apple, the 
stone might by chance strike some limb, and 
so knock the apples down by shaking the limb. 
This was perhaps not a bad calculation in it- 
self, but it resulted unfortunately in this case, 
for the stone struck one of the limbs, and was 
thrown off by the rebound of it with such force 
that it came back to Josey himself, and hit him 
hard, directly above his eye. At the same in- 
stant a large apple dropped to the ground at 
his feet. 

Josey screamed aloud with pain and terror. 
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Mrs. Eoundly, hearing the cry, hastened to the 
window, and saw him standing under the tree 
with his hands over his eyes, and bowing his 
head up and down as if in great pain, making 
at the same time a great outcry. She imme- 
diately ran out to the place to help him. In- 
stead of reproaching him for what he had been 
doing, and telling him, as many persons would 
have done in such a case, that it was good 
enough for him that he had got hurt, she spoke 
to him very kindly and tenderly, and, taking 
him in her arms, began to carry him toward 
the house. She walked as fast as she could, 
for she observed that the blood was running 
down between his fingers, and she was afraid 
that he was very badly wounded. 

Little Solomon was at this time about five 
years old ; for all this, it must be recollected, 
took place some time before Mr. Eoundly's 
death. Solomon was at home at the time, 
though Mr. Eoundly himself was away at work. 
Solomon helped his mother a great deal in what 
she had to do in bathing and binding up poor 
Josey's wound. At first Mrs. Eoundly was 
afraid that the eye had itself been hurt, but she 
soon foimd that it had not been touched. The 
wound was just above the eyebrow. Mrs. 
Roundly set Josey in a little chair belonging 
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to Solomon, which she placed by the side of 
the fire, and then bathed the place with warm 
water. Josey was at first very much afraid to 
have her touch the wound, and he would not 
take his hands away, but kept them tight upon 
the place, and screamed louder than before. So 
Mrs. Eoundly began to bathe hands and all, 
trying, at the same time, to soothe and quiet 
Josey by gentle words. 

At last Josey, finding that the warm water 
and the soft sponge did not hurt him at all, but 
seemed rather comforting than otherwise to the 
wound, gradually relaxed his hands, and final- 
ly took them away. Mrs. Eoundly then, after 
bathing the wound sufficiently, talking all the 
time to Josey in a gentle and kind manner, 
and telling him stories to amuse him, at length 
put a bandage round his forehead, and sewed 
the ends very nicely together behind. She also 
carried a strip of cloth from the bandage on 
one side over the top of Josey's head to the 
other side, so as to prevent all possibility of the 
bandage slipping off. 

" Now, Solomon," said Mrs. Eoundly, when 
these various surgical operations had been com- 
pleted, "go and ask Eainbow to come here. 
We will get him to take Josey home." 

" And let me go too," said Solomon. 
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" Very well," said Mrs. Eoundly. 

So Solomon went and brought Eainbow. 
They then put Josey in the little cart, and Mrs. 
Eoundly gave Eainbow his instructions. 

"Draw him along in the cart," said Mrs. 
Eoundly, "until you get to the village, but 
when you get pretty near the house let him 
get out and walk home with Solomon alone, 
while you wait with the cart till Solomon comes 
back." 

" But, mother," said Solomon, " why not let 
us draw him up to the door?" 

" Because it might frighten his mother too 
much," said Mrs. Eoundly, "to see him brought 
home in a cart, and all bandaged up in this 
way. She will not be nearly so much fright- 
ened to see him come home walking along with 

you." 

" If Mrs. Cameron asks you how he got hurt," 
continued Mrs. Eoundly, " tell her that it was 
an accident entirely ; that he was playing about 
here, and was throwing a stone, and it hit some- 
thing and flew back. It was altogether an ac- 
cident, and she must not blame him." 

"When Josey was comfortably fixed in the 
wagon and Eainbow was all ready to start, 
Mrs. Eoundly brought out a very large and 
handsome apple, one that came from the very 
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tree that Josey had thrown the stone into, and 
gave it to him to hold in his hands gomg home. 
Mrs.Eoundly meant this in kindness, thinking 
that the possession of the apple would please 
Josey and amnse his mind, and prevent him 
&om thinking of his wound. It is doubtful, 
however, whether it was really a kindness after 
all, for the sight of the apple made Josey feel 
very guilty and very much ashamed dl the 
way home. 

When at length the parly reached the vil- 
lage, Eainbow stopped and lifted Josey out of 
the wagon, and Solomon w^nt home with him 
as his mother had directed. Mrs. Cameron was, 
after all, considerably frightened when she saw 
him coming in in that manner with his head 
bandaged up, and she sent immediately for the 
doctor. But when the doctor came and looked 
at the bandaging, he said the work was done 
as skilliuUy as he could have done it himself, 
and in a few days all would be well. In fact, 
Mrs.Eoundly, he said, had performed the oper- 
ation so well that he thought there would be 
no scar. 

Solomon had told Mrs. Cameron that it was 
an accident when he left Josey with his moth- 
er, and for some time Mrs. Cameron did not 
question Josey about it at all. But after a 
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time, when the doctor had gone away and her 
mind was relieved from all apprehension, she 
began to ask Josey particularly how it happen- 
ed. Josey did the best thing he could possibly 
have done in such a case. He told her the 
whole story. This made her feel more grate- 
ful than ever to Mrs. Eoundly for her kindness, 
and when her husband came home that night 
she related the facts of the case to him while 
she was setting the supper-table. 

" How kind Mrs. Eoundly was I" said she. 

" She was, indeed, very kind," replied her 
husband. 

''If she had not taken so much pains to do 
up the wound nicely," added Mrs. Cameron, 
" there might have been a scar." 

" That's true," said Mr. Cameron. 

" And I think it was particularly kind in her 
to do it," added Mrs. Cameron, "considering 
that Josey got hurt in trying to knock apples- 
off from one of her trees." 

" She was very kind indeed," said Mr. Cam- 
eron, " and I'll see if I can't contrive some way 
to make her some acknowledgment for it" 

Now Mr. Cameron was a daguerreotypist. 
He had a small establishment for taking da- 
guerreotypes and photographs in the middle of 
the village, in a room over the post-office. One 
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day, not long after the time when Josey was 
hurt, Mr. Cameron met Mr. Eoundly in the vil- 
lage, where he had come to make some pur- 
chases for his family. 

" Mr. Eoundly," said he, "will you be good 
enough to come to my office a few minutes?" 

Mr. Eoundly said that he would, and so they 
walked toward the office together. 

When they had entered the office, Mr. Cam- 
eron gave Mr. Eoundly a seat, and then said, 

" I want to take your daguerreotype to send 
to your wife, if you have no objection." 

" I have not the least objection in the world," 
said Mr. Eoundly. "It wiQ please my wife 
very much to have it." 

So Mr. Cameron proceeded to take the da- 
guerreotype, and when it was taken Ke said, 

" I am very much obliged to you, Mr. Eound- 
ly. It will not be necessary for me to detain 
you any longer. It will require some little 
time for me to finish it, but when it is ready I 
wiU send it home." 

Mr. Cameron finished the daguerreotype and 
put it into one of his prettiest cases, and the 
next day Mrs. Cameron, taking Josey with her, 
who by this time had got perfectly well, went 
out to Mrs. Eoundly's house to carry the da- 
guerreotype. 
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Mrs. Eoundly was very mucli surprised 'to 
see it, and she was extremely pleased. It was a 
very handsome daguerreotype ; for Mr. Eound- 
ly was quite a handsome man, and he was very 
neatly dressed at the time when it was taken, 
as, indeed, he always was when he went to the 
village. Besides, the case was very pretty. It 
was made of morocco, and was beautifully 
gilded. 

This was the way in which Mrs. Eoundly 
happened to have a daguerreotype of her hus- 
band. She prized the little miniature very 
much indeed, even during her husband's life- 
time, and after his death it became perfectly in- 
valuable to her. 

Or, rather, she considered it invaluable, though 
in fact, as'it proved, instead of being the means 
of alleviating her affliction, it had the effect of 
greatly increasing it. Whether it is of any ad- 
vantage to us to have such a memorial of a de- 
parted friend or not, depends upon the state of 
our minds, and upon the use which we make 
of the memorial itself — ^that is, whether we con- 
sole and comfort ourselves with it, or only use 
it to increase and prolong our grief Now Mrs. 
Eoundly did not comfort herself with the da- 
guerreotype at all. The sight of it had no ef- 
fect but to make her more and more unhappy. 
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Many times in the day she would leave her 
work, and take the daguerreotype out of the 
drawer, and go and sit down by the window 
and open the case, and after gazing at the fece 
of her husband, would burst into tears, and re- 
main for a long time completely overwhelmed 
with grief. 

Sometimes, in such cases, little Solomon, who 
was greatly distressed to see his mother so af- 
flicted, would come to her side, and endeavor 
to pull her hands away from her fece, and tell 
her that she must not cry. But it was all in 
vain. It seemed as if she could not be com- 
forted. 

This state of things continued for several 
weeks after Mr. Eoundly's death, and poor Sol- 
omon had a very melancholy time. His moth- 
er did not neglect him, nor allow him to suffer 
from any want or privation. On the contrary, 
she loved him very dearly, and took very good 
care of him, and often said that he was the only 
hope and comfort now left to her in the world. 
Still, it made him very sad to see her so unhap- 
py, and when he saw how much effect the pos- 
session of the daguerreotype produced in con- 
tinually renewing her grief, he began to think 
it would be better if his mother had no da- 
guerreotype at all. 
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Chapter VI. 

Eainbow. 

NE afternoon in June, about four weeks aft- 
er Mr. Eoundly 's death, Solomon's mother 
was at work in the back room, and in as melan- 
choly a state of mind as ever, when Solomon, 
who had been playing out in the yard, came to 
the door and said, 

" Mother, I am going over to see Eainbow. 
I want to get him to do something for me." 

So saying, Solomon stood waiting at the door 
to hear his mother's response. 

" Very well," said Mrs. Eoundly. 

So Solomon turned about and went away. 

In ten or fifteen minutes sftev this he appear- 
ed at the door again, and said, 
' " Eainbow is here, mother, and I am going 
away with him. He is going to draw me in 
the little cart." 

Solomon paused, as usual, to hear his moth- 
er's reply, turning his head a little to one side, 
and looking very intent, as if he was not quite 
certain what answer he should receive. 
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" Very well," said his mother. 

" And perhaps we shall be gone a good while, 
mother," he added. " I'm going to take a good 
long ride." 

" Very well," said Mrs. Eoundly. " As long 
as Eainbow is with you I shall not be con- 
cerned." 

Solomon's fece immediately assumed a look 
of great satisfaction on hearing this, and he 
turned and went into the front room. 

There were only two rooms in the house, as 
has already been said, the front room and the 
back room. The front room was used as bed- 
room, parlor, sitting-room, and kitchen. There 
.was a bed in one comer of it, and between the 
windows, on the front side, was a bureau, with 
a looking-glass over it. It was in the upper 
drawer of this bureau, in the right-hand cor- 
ner, that Mrs. Eoundly kept her husband's da- 
guerreotype. Solomon knew the place very 
well. 

He went to the bureau, opened the drawer, 
took out the daguerreotype, and put it in his 
pocket He then went out at the front door, 
and there found Eainbow waiting for him with 
the cart. 

" Now, Eainbow," said Solomon, " I'll get in, 
and you may draw me a little way. I am go- 
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ing to the village. But Tm not going to make 
you draw me all the way, for I am beginning 
to get pretty big and heavy. So, after I have 
rode a little way, I am going to get out and 
walk." 

Eainbow liked nothing better than to ^o to 
the village, and he said that he could draw 
Solomon all the way just as well as not 

" You see, although you are getting to be a 
pretty large boy," said Eainbow, "you are not 
very heavy. I could draw two such boys as 
you all'the way to Boston." 

Bainbow did not tell Solomon that he was 
little, as that would have been impolite. Noth- 
ing is more discourteous than to call any boy 
or girl Utile. It is like calling a young lady 
ugly, or a middle-aged lady old. Their whole 
pride and glory consists in their supposed mag- 
nitude, which always appears great to them, for 
they compare themselves in this respect, not to 
other persons around them, but to what they 
themselves were the year before. 

" But what are you going to the village for?" 
asked Bainbow. 

" I am going on business," said Solomon. 

As Solomon was at this time only about five 
years old, Bainbow was much amused to hear 
him spedc so grandly of going to the village 
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on business, and he stopped in the middle of 
the road and laughed aloud. 

" You need not laugh, Eainbow," said Solo- 
mon, "for I really am." 

So Rainbow began to go on again, though he 
did not entirely cease fix)m laughing. 

" You will see that I am going on business 
yourself," added Solomon, " as soon as we get 
to the village." 

Pretty soon Solomon asked Rainbow to stop, 
in order that he might get out and walk. 

" But I can draw you just as well as not," 
said Rainbow. 

"No," replied Solomon, "I want to get out 
and walk along with you. I want youiio teU 
me a story." 

"But I don't know any stories," said Rain- 
bow, " except one, and that I have told you a 
great many times." 

"Never mind," said Solomon, "I want to 
hear it again." 

"Very well," said Rainbow. "Then Til tell 
it to you again." 

So Raiiibow stopped and helped Solomon get 
out of the cart, and, as they walked along to- 
gether, he conmienced his story thus : 
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BAINBOWS STORY. 

" Once there was a man," said Eainbow, be- 
ginning his story, " and he had a gun, and he 
thought he would go out into the woods and 
see if he could not kiU a bear. His gun was a 
double-barreled gun, and he had a black pow- 
der-horn full of powder, and a leather pouch 
with a good supply of bullets in it. It was 
summer, and he had on a Knen jacket." 

" With a jack-knife in the pocket of it," said 
Solomon. 

" Yes, with a jack-knife in the pocket of it," 
rejoined Eainbow. " And he had a small dog 
named Chppit. 

" He loaded both the barrels of his gun, and 
slung his pouch and his powder-horn over his 
shoulder. Then he set off for the woods. "When 
he had got well into the woods, he saw some- 
thing black lying under a tree some way before 
him. He turned round to Clippit, and said 
Whist 1 He thought the black thing was a 
bear asleep, and he did not want Clippit to 
wake him up. 

" So he aimed his gun and fired the first bar- 
rel, and when he looked afterward he saw the 
black thing there just as it was before. Noth- 
ing had moved. So he went up to it slowly, 
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and found it was only a short black log lying 
there on the ground, with a part of the root 
at one end that looked like a bear's head. 

" Clippit came up and barked at the log, and 
now the man let him bark as much as he 
pleased. 

" By-and-by the man went on, and Clippit 
after him, and presently the man saw some- 
thing black moving. Now, says he, Clippit, 
here is really a bear. And it was really a bear. 

^* The bear came along slowly, and the man 
aimed his gun at him and fired the second bar- 
rel. But he fired too quick. He did not wait 
until the bear came near enough. So the bullet 
grazed the top of his head, and only took oflf 
some of the skin and hair. This did not stop 
the bear. It only made him angry, and he 
came on toward the man faster and faster. 

"Now both the man's barrels were fired. 
He ought to have loaded his first barrel as soon 
as he had fired it, but he didn't ; and now he 
had nothing to fire. So he turned and ran, and 
the bear ran after him, while Clippit ran after 
the bear, barking at him and trying to bite his 
tail. 

" Presently the man came to a tree where he 
thought he could climb up, because the branch? 
es were low. He began to climb ; but, before 
E 
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he had got up far, the bear came and began to 
climb up too. But Clippit barked at the foot 
of the tree, and bit the bear's hind legs and tail, 
and so hindered him for a while, but at length 
the bear got away from him and began to go 
up the tree toward the man." 

"With his mouth wide open," said Solo- 
mon. 

"Yes," rejoined Eainbow, "with his mouth 
wide open. The man took his jack-knife out 
of his pocket, opened it, and held it with the 
sharp point of the blade downward directly 
over the bear's mouth, and as soon as he came 
near enough he let it drop. It went right into 
the bear's mouth down to the beginning of his 
throat, and it cut and choked him so much, and 
frightened him so, that he let go his hold and 
tumbled back to the ground. 

" Pretty soon he got the knife out of his 
mouth, but the smarting of it made him mad- 
der than ever. So he began to climb the tree 
again, while Clippit kept barking and biting at 
his heels. 

" When the man saw the bear coming again, 
at first he did not know what he should do. 
But suddenly he thought of a plan. He took 
his match-box out of his other jacket pock- 
e1r~" 
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"Ah! but you did not tell me that he had 
any match-box," said Solomon. 

" No," replied Eainbow, " I forgot about the 
match-box." 

" Ahl" said Solomon, "I have caught you, 
then. I knew you forgot about the match-box, 
but I thought I would not say any thing, and 
see if you would find it out." 

"Well," said Eainbow, "he had a match- 
box, and he pulled it out of his pocket, and 
then took off his jacket as quick as he could. 
Then he took out one .of the matches and rub- 
bed it against the tree, and when he had light- 
ed it he set his jacket on fire with it." 

"I should have thought he would have 
burned his hands," said Solomon. 

" Why, you see, he rolled up his jacket a lit- 
tle," replied Eainbow, " and set fire to one end 
of the roll, while he took hold at the other end. 
He just got his jacket well on fire when the 
bear got up to him again. So he shook the 
jacket out and flapped it in the bear's fece, all 
in a blaze. It burned and firightened him so 
that he let go his hold, and fell back again to 
the ground. 

" And now the bear was pretty well bruised 
and battered, and it took him some time to get 
ready to climb up again ; and, besides, Clippit 
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kept teasing him all the time by barking and 
biting at his heels. So the man had time to 
load his gun. You see, he had kept his gun 
with him when he climbed up into the tree, and 
had laid it there across some branches. Now, 
when he found that he was going to have time, 
he took the gun down from the branches and 
loaded it. He put two bullets in, and when the 
bear came up again, he fired the two bullets 
right through his head, and he fell back dead 
to the ground." 

Here Eainbow paused, as he had arrived at 
the conclusion of the story. 

" That's a very good story," said Solomon ; 
"but you ahnost always forget something or 
other when you tell it to me." 

" Yes,'' said Eainbow ; " there are so many 
things in it to tell that I am apt to forget some 
of them. My memory is not very good.!' 

"Where did you learn that story?" asked 
Solomon. 

" My mother told it me," answered Eain- 
bow. 

"And where did she learn it?" asked Solo- 
mon. 

" She read it in a book," replied Eainbow. 

"What book was it?" asked Solomon. 

" An almanac," said Eainbow. 
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" Do you think the story is true, Rainbow ?" 
asked Solomon. 

"I don't know whether it is true or not," re- 
plied Rainbow. 

" I hope it is true," said Solomon. 

Then, after a short pause, Solomon asked, 

"Can you read, Rainbow?" 

" No, not very well," said Rainbow ; " I know 
some of the letters." 

" Why don't you learn to read?" asked Sol- 
omon. 

" Why, I don't know," said Rainbow. " I 
have tried a little, but it is pretty hard to learn 
all alone." 

"Why can not your mother teach you?" 
asked Solomon. 

" She has not got the time," replied Rainbow. 
" She has to work all day, and generally all the 
evening too." 

" Then why don't you go to school ?" asked 
Solomon. 

"I can't go to school very well," said Rain- 
bow. 

"Why not?" asked Solomon. 

"Why, they don't like to have me go," said 
Rainbow. ''^The other boys don't like to sit 
by me, and so it makes trouble." 

" That's a great pity," said Solomon ; and he 
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walked along in silence for some time, trying 
to think of some way of remedying the evil, 
but he could not think of any. 

Thus talking, the two boys walked on to- 
gether, until at length they arrived at the vil- 
lage. 



I 
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Chapter VIL 

Solomon's Business. 

66 T AM going to Mr. Cameron's daguerreo- 
J- type-room," said Solomon, as soon as the 
two boys entered the village. 

" Yes," replied Eainbow. " I know where it 
is. It is right over the post-office." 

When they reached the place, Eainbow said 
that he would wait below at the door while Sol- 
omon went up and did his business. 

" Very well," said Solomon; and so, leaving 
Rainbow at the door to take care of the vragon, 
he went up stairs into Mr. Cameron's room. 

There was a table in the middle of the room 
with several daguerreotypes upon it, and also a 
nimiber of empty cases. In one comer was a 
great screen. There were also several instru- 
ments in different parts of the room, standing 
on tall pedestals. Solomon entered somewhat 
timidly. Mr. Cameron came out from behind 
the screen to see who had come. 

" Ah ! Solomon," said he, " is this you ?" 

" Yes, sir," said Solomon, " it's me. I have 
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come, Mr. Cameron, to get you to take my da- 
guerreotype." 

" Very well," said Mr. Cameron ; " that I can 
do very soon. You are not very large, and I 
can take you pretty quick. But why did not 
your mother come with you?" 

"She does not know any thing about it," 
said Solomon. 

" Indeed ! Then she did not send you ?" said 
Mr. Cameron, somewhat surprised. 

" No, sir," said Solomon, " I came all of my- 
self." 

Mr. Cameron looked at Solomon a moment 
in silence. There was a smile upon his coun- 
tenance which expressed both surprise and 
curiosity. 

"And, besides, Mr. Cameron," said Solomon, 
" I want you to take my daguerreotype just as 
you did my father's, without having any pay 
for it, for I haven't got any money." 

" Very well," said Mr. Cameron. " I will do 
it for you without any pay." 

"And when it is done," said Solomon, draw- 
ing at the same time his father's daguerreotype 
out of his pocket, " I want you to put it in this 
case, and take my father's daguerreotype out, 
and wrap it up in a paper for me." 

Mr. Cameron was more and more surprised 
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at hearing this request ; but he determined to 
go on and do whatever Solomon asked of him, 
and see how the affair would end. 
. So he began to get his apparatus ready, and 
he pointed to a chair where Solomon was to sit. 

"But you did not come all the way from 
your house alone, did you?" asked Mr. Cam- 
eron. 

" Oh no," replied Solomon. "Eainbow came 
with me." 

"Where is Eainbow?" asked Mr. Cameron. 

" He is down at the door," replied Solomon. 

" Ask him to come up," said Mr. Cameron. 

So Solomon went to the window, and, look- 
ing down to where Eainbow stood guarding the 
cart, he called out to him. 

" Eainbow," said he, "come up." 

So Eainbow came up. When he came into 
the room Solomon had taken his seat in the 
chair which Mr. Cameron had pointed out to 
him, and was still waiting there with his father's 
daguerreotype in his hand. Eainbow came up 
behind him, and asked him, in a low voice, 
what he was going to do. 

"I am going to have my daguerreotype 
taken," said Solomon. " Don't speak a word." 

" Sit perfectly still, just as you are," said Mr. 
Cameron, " till I say Now^ 
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So Solomon sat still, Eainbow standing all 
the time behind him, and not daring to move, 
until at length they were released by Mr. Cam- 
eron's saying Now. 

" Is it finished?" asked Solomon. * 

" No," said Mr. Cameron, " it is taken, but it 
is not finished. It will take me some time to 
finish it. You can wait for it, or you and Eain- 
bow can go and take a walk about the village 
for half an hour, and then come back." 

"We'll go and take a walk," said Solomon. 
" And when my daguerreotype is finished, I 
want you to take my father's daguerreotype 
out of the case and put mine in instead of it." 

" And what shall I do with your father's da- 
guerreotype?" said Mr. Cameron. 

" I want you to please wrap it up in a paper 
and tie it. I want it done up very strong. K 
you could put some wafers in, or something to 
seal it, it would be so much the better." 

" Very weU," said Mr. Cameron, " I will do 
just as you say." 

So Solomon and Eainbow took a walk, and 
at length, after about half an hour, they came 
back to Mr. Cameron's room. The new da- 
guerreotype was soon ready. Mr. Cameron 
brought it in the case, and showed it to Solo- 
mon. 
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" Yes," said Solomon, " that's me. But, Mr. 
Cameron, what did you put Eainbow in for? 
I didn't mean to put Eainbow in.^' 

" I did not put him in exactly," replied Mr. 
Cameron. " But he happened to be standing 
there, and so, you see, he came in of himself, as it 
were. And then I thought it would not do any 
harm. You see it makes it a prettier picture." 

As for Eainbow, he was very much aston- 
ished at first to see himself in the picture, and 
he was extremely elated at hearing Mr. Cam- 
eron's remark on the subject. The idea that 
the presence of his face could add beauty to a 
picture was something at first quite surprising 
to him ; but, as the opinion was expressed by 
so distinguished an artist as Mr. Cameron, he 
could not doubt the fact, and he was extremely 
pleased. 

" I did not mean to have Eainbow put in," 
said Solomon, in a tone of voice, as if he were 
musing on the subject ; " but, on the whole, I 
suppose it will do just as well." 

" And now," he added, " have you wrapped 
up my father's picture ?" 

"No," said Mr. Cameron, " but I will do that 
immediately." 

" I want you to put it in that paper," said 
Solomon, "and tie it up very strong." 
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" Yes," said Mr. Cameron, " I wiU." 

"And if yon conld pnt soine wafers in, or 
something," said Solomon, " so that they can't 
get it open very easily, it will be so much the 
better." 

" I will seal it with sealing-wax," said Mr. 
Cameron. 

So Mr. Cameron took the daguerreotype 
which came out of the case, and enveloped it 
in strong paper, and tied it up securely. He 
then sealed it with sealing-wax at all the knots 
and crossings of the string, so that it could not 
be opened without great difficulty. 

Solomon then thanked Mr. Cameron for what 
he had done. 

"If I were a man," said he, "and had any 
money; I would pay you." 

" Oh no," said Mr. Cameron, " I don't wish 
for any pay. I am very glad to have an op- 
portunity to do such a thing for you." 

So Solomon took the two daguerreotypes 
and put them in his pockets, one in one pock- 
et and the other in the other, and then he and 
Eainbow went home. 
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Chapter YIII. 
The New Daguerreotype. 
BDEN Solomon reached home, he went 



first into the fix)nt room, and, opening 
the bureau drawer, he put the daguerreotype 
case in the place at the right-hand comer 
whence he had originally taken it He then 
went into the back room to find his mother. 

" Ah ! Solomon," said she, " I am glad that 
you have come home. I began to feel quite 
anxious about you." 

" Why, mother," replied Solomon, " you said 
that you shoidd not be aijxious about me at all 
if Eainbow was with me." 

" And has Eainbow been with you all the 
time ?" asked his mother. 

" Yes, mother, all the time," replied Solo- 
mon. 

Mrs. Eoundly was just finishing her work 
when Solomon came home, and soon afterward 
she went into the front room and began to get 
supper. While she was thus employed, Solo- 
mon went up into the loft, and put away his fa- 
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ther's daguerreotype in his box. He put it 
down in the bottom of his box, underneath all 
his clothes. 

Not a great while after supper, the time came 
for Solomon to go to bed. So his mother un- 
dressed him, and then, after hearing him say 
his prayers, she put him to bed in his crib in 
the comer of the room. 

Solomon supposed that, as soon as he was in 
bed and his mother was ready to sit down 
quietly, she would go to the bureau drawer and 
take out the daguerreotype, in order to mourn 
and lament over it, as she had been accustomed 
to do, and he determined that he would not go 
to sleep, but would peep out from under the 
coverlet, and see what she would do and say 
when she discovered the substitution which 
had been made. But a child's resolution not 
to go to sleep is as little likely to be kept as 
any other resolution that he can possibly make. 
Solomon peeped out for a few minutes, and 
watched his mother in her movements to and 
fro about the room ; but gradually his vision 
became more and more faint, his eyelids slowly 
contracted, and in five minutes afterward he 
was fast asleep. 

He dreamed that he saw a beautifdl picture 
of himself in the clouds of the sky after a show- 
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er, with a brilliant and beautiful rainbow en- 
circling it among the drops of rain, and that 
his mother was looking at it too, and smiling 
through her tears. 

The next thing that Solomon was conscious 
of was that the morning was come, and that his 
mother was getting breakfast. He was aston- 
ished, for he scarcely knew that he had been 
asleep. He nestled a little in his crib and rub- 
bed his eyes, and in a moment his mother 
came to him, bringing the daguerreotype in her 
hand. 

"Monnie," said she, " have you waked up ?" 

" Yes, mother," said Solomon, " I believe so. 
Have I been asleep?" 

"Yes, Monnie," replied his mother, "you have 
been asleep all night, and now it is morning." 

" So it is," said Solomon, looking about the 
room,*but still a litde bewildered. 

" But, Monnie," said Mrs. Eoundly, showing 
him the daguerreotype, " who put this da- 
guerreotype of yours in the case instead of the 
other one?" As she said this the tears came 
into her eyes. 

" I did," said Solomon ; " or rather I got Mr. 
Cameron to do it for me." 

"Who told you to do that?" said Mrs. 

Eoundly. 

P 
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. " Nobody," replied Solomon. "I did it my- 
self." 

"What did you do it for?" asked Mrs. 
Eoundly. 

" Why, mother, I did not want you to see my 
father's daguerreotype any more. I don't think 
it does you any good to see it. It only makes 
you more unhappy." 

" And what did you do with the other da- 
guerreotype ?" asked his mother, anxiously. 

" I have put it away," said Solomon. 

" Where have you put it ?" asked his mother. 

" Why, I have put it away safe in my box. 
But you must not go and get it, mother. Be- 
sides, you could not see the picture any more 
if you were to get it, for it is tied up and seal- 
ed up very strong — ^very strong indeed. 

" And so, mother," continued Solomon, "you 
must take the new one instead. You see, you 
ought to think of me now, and not of father." 

"So I ought," said Mrs. Eoundly, "and I 
will ;" and, taking up Solomon, she kissed him 
tenderly, and smiled through her tears just as 
Solomon had seen her in his dream. 

" Only, mother," continued Solomon, " I did 
not mean to have Rainbow put in, and I don't 
know how it was that he got in. Mr. Cameron 
said it was an accident But you don't mind 
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that much, do you, mother?" added Solomon, 
looking at his mother earnestly and inquir- 
ingly. 

"No," replied Mrs. Roundly, "not at all. 
On the other hand, I am glad that he is in, for 
he is a very good boy, and he has been very 
kind to you ; and I shall keep this daguerreo- 
type instead of the other, and I will think of 
you more after this, and not make myself un- 
happy any longer." 

The tears here came into Mrs. Eoundly's eyes 
faster than ever ; but she wiped them away, and 
looked upon Solomon with pleasant smiles, and 
took him out of bed and dressed him, talking 
with him cheerfiilly, and telling him little sto- 
ries all the time. 

From that time forward Mrs. Roundly did all 
in her power to suppress and conceal her grief, 
and to occupy her mind with her living son 
instead of dwelling so continually on the mem- 
ory of her departed husband. In this way her 
accustomed contentment and happiness gradu- 
ally returned, and she began to form plans and 
Schemes of life for herself and Solomon, which 
interested her mind, and filled it with many 
pleasant hopes and anticipations. 

One of the first things that she did was to 
make a proper disposition of the money which 
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her husband had laid up. This money had 
been lent out on interest while her husband was 
alive, and it was paid in soon after his death. 
A portion of it was required to pay the expense 
of his sickness, but there remained about eighty 
dollars. This money, as well as all of the 
household furniture, had been granted by the 
judge of probate to Mrs. Eoundly, and it had 
lain idle in a purse in the bureau drawer, right 
behind the daguerreotype, ever since it had 
been paid in. 

Mrs. Eoundly opened the drawer and count- 
ed the money. 

" ril put that money out at interest," said 
she, " and keep every cent of it, interest and all, 
xmtil Solomon becomes a man. It will help 
him buy a farm, where we can live together all 
the rest of our days." 

Accordingly, a few days after that, Mrs, 
Eoundly went into the village to ask Mr. 
James's advice about putting out the money. 
Mr. James said that the best way would be to 
lend it on a mortgage ; and he said, moreover, 
that an acquaintance of his, a certain Mr. Lev- 
el, wished to borrow just about that sum, for 
two years, on a mortgage of his house. 

"And will he be sure to pay me back the 
money?" asked Mrs. Eoundly. 
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" K he does not, there will be the house, 
which will be held as security," said Mr. James, 
" and that will certainly sell for more than 
enough to pay the debt." 

" But I should not wish to make him lose his 
house," said Mrs. Roundly, " in case he could 
not pay tHe money." 

" Why, he will have to lose his house now," 
said Mr. James, " if he can not borrow this mon- 
ey ; for he is in debt, and the creditors will take 
the house and sell it unless he can pay them 
very soon. So he is trying to borrow seventy- 
five dollars for two years, and he thinks that 
in that time he can lay up the money, especial- 
ly as he has a son growing up who is quite a 
smart young man, and is beginning to earn a 
good deal for his father. But, even if he should 
not be able to pay at the end of two years, and 
should be compelled to leave his house then in- 
stead of now, you will have done him a great 
service in lending him the money, for you will 
have enabled him to keep his house two years 
longer than he otherwise could have done, and, 
besides, his son will be two years older then, 
and will be able to do much more toward tak- 
ing care of his father and mother, if they should 
have to move, than he can now." 

" But will he be willing to move when the 
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time comes," asked Mrs. Eoundly, " and give 
up the house, without making any difficulty?" 

"He promises that he will," replied Mr. 
James. " He gives a solemn promise in writ- 
ing ; and, though he is not a very thrifty sort 
of man, still I think he will keep such a prom- 
ise as that. He may not be able to pay the 
money in case you should want it, but I don't 
think he would make any difficulty about giv- 
ing up the house." 

" I don't really think I shall want the mon- 
ey," said Mrs. Roundly. "I intend to have it 
remain on interest until Solomon grows up." 

" True," replied Mr. James ; " but it is better 
not to make such an arrangement for a very 
long time, as something may happen making it 
necessary for you to have the money. If, at 
the end of two years, you should not want the 
money, you can renew, then, the loan, if Mr. 
Level would like to keep the money longer." 

"But if any thing should happen so that I 
should want the money," replied Mrs. Eoundly, 
" and if Mr. Level could not pay it, and should 
not be willing to leave the house, it would be 
very disagreeable to me to have to make him 
go." 

"You will have nothing to do about that 
yourself," said Mr. James. " That will be my 
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duty, if you intrust the business of making the 
investment to my care. When the time ar- 
rives, it will be for me to see that you have 
your money again, if you wish it, without your 
having any trouble about it yourself, or being 
put to any expense." 

After having had the case thus fully ex- 
plained to her by Mr. James, Mrs. Eoundly con- 
cluded to lend the money to Mr. Level, and so 
she left it with Mr. James and went home. 
Mr. James sent for Mr. Level, executed the 
mortgage, and paid Mr. Level the money. Mr. 
Level paid his debts with it, and gave himself 
no farther concern about the matter. 

K he had explained to Handie how the case 
stood, Handie would have taken very efficient 
measures to have the money ready when the 
term of the mortgage expired. But Handie 
knew nothing at all about it, and so all the sur- 
plus money that he earned was expended in 
improvements about the house and grounds, 
and in comforts for the family. The improve- 
ments in the property made the security of the 
mortgage more complete, it is true, but the ex- 
pending of the money in this way locked it up, 
as it were, and prevented its being forthcom- 
ing in case it should be called for when it was 
due. 
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But Mr. Level did not believe it would be 
called for. He thought that when the time ar- 
rived the mortgage could be renewed. Indeed, 
he gave himself so little concern on the sub- 
ject that he did not even pay the interest 
This was wholly inexcusable. . 

At the end of the two years Mrs. Eoundly 
did not wish to have the money repaid, for she 
was getting along very well in supporting her- 
self and Solomon, and she preferred to have it 
remain longer on interest ; but Mr. James said 
that it was hardly prudent to allow it to remain 
longer, unless Mr. Level paid the interest more 
promptly. 

"It is true," said he, "that the property is 
improving, and your security is ultimately good. 
Mr. Level's son is getting to be quite a young 
man, and he is doing a great deal for his fa- 
ther. He has made the house worth a great 
deal more than it was two years ago. Were it 
not for that, I should think it would be better 
to require that the money should be paid. As 
it is, however, I think I will see Mr. Level, and 
teU him that if he will pay up the back inter- 
est, and henceforth pay the interest promptly 
as it becomes due, he may keep the money an- 
other year." 

This arrangement was made. Mr. Level 
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made excellent promises, and the mortgage was 
renewed. But he did not keep his promises, 
and the interest, as it accrued, was regularly 
added to the principal, to be collected when the 
house should finally be sold. 

At the end of the year of renewal Mr. James 
told Mn Level that the money must now be 
paid ; but Mr. Level found, in conversation 
with Mr. James on the subject, that Mrs. Eound- 
ly did not want the money particularly, but that 
she desired to invest it in some other way, on 
account of the interest not being paid. 

" Why, the interest is safe,'' said Mr. Level — 
" perfectly safe. My house is growing better 
and better all the time." 

" That is true," said Mr. James, " but still we 
would prefer to have the interest regularly paid. 
I think that is the best way, and I feel some 
responsibility in this case, for it was iji conse- 
quence of my advice that Mrs. Eoundly invest- 
ed her money in this way." 

But Mr. Level was very urgent that the mon- 
ey should be left in his hands one more year, 
and finally, in consequence of his solicitations, 
Mr. James consented. That year had now ex- 
pired, and in the mean time circumstances had 
occurred which rendered it very necessary for 
Mrs. Eoundly to have the money. What these 
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circumstances were will be explained in the 
next chapter. 

During all the tune while these transactions 
had been taking place, Solomon and his mother 
had lived together very happily. Mrs. Eound- 
Ij did not indeed by any means forget her hus- 
band, but she did not purposely dwell upon 
and brood over her loss so as to make herself 
unnecessarily unhappy by it As for her hus- 
band's daguerreotype, it remained closely seal- 
ed up, at the bottom of Solomon's box, where 
Solomon had deposited it, for several years. 
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Chapter IX. 
The Hard-hearted Lawyer. 

AND now we are to return to Handle, whom 
we left very anxious and unhappy on ac- 
count of having heard from his father about 
the- mortgage, and about the evils to the fami- 
ly that were likely to result from it. He lay 
awake a good deal of the time, thinking what 
to do. He determined that he would go imme- 
diately after breakfast the next morning and 
see Mr. James. 

He informed his father at breakfest-time what 
he was going to do, but his father told him that 
he was almost sure that it would do no good. 
Notwithstanding this, however, he persisted in 
his determination to go. 

He bade his father and mother good-morn- 
ing with a bright and animated air, and with 
more hope expressed in his coimtenance than 
he reaUy felt in his heart. His mother had 
great confidence in his success. 

" You may depend upon it," she said to her 
husband after Handie was gone^* if there is any 
possible way Handie will find it out" 
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After Handle had gone a little way from the 
house he heard the sound of wheels behind him. 
He looked around, and saw a wagon coming 
with a man in it. When the wagon came up 
to him, the man proved to be Captain Early. 
Captain Early stopped when he came opposite 
to Handie, and asked 'him to get in and ride. 
So Handie got in. 

Handie told Captain Early that he was going 
to the village, but he (fid not tell him what his 
business was there, thinking it more discreet 
not to talk unnecessarily with others about his 
father's affairs. Still, as Captain Early was a 
man of excellent judgment, and was much re- 
spected by all who knew him, Handie thought 
it not impossible that he might be able to give 
him some useful information. So he turned 
the conversation gradually to the subject of 
debts and mortgages, and he asked the captain 
finally whether, in case a mortgage had expired, 
and the lender wanted his money, and the man 
who owned the house could not pay it, and did 
not want to have his house sold, whether there 
was any thing else that could be done. 

" Oh yes," said Captain Early. " You mean, 
I suppose, where the house is worth more than 
the debt, so as4o be good security for it still?" 

" Yes, sir," said Handie. 
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" Then it is the simplest thing in the world," 
said Captain Early. " All you have to do is to 
find some other man who wants to lend money 
on a mortgage, and give him a new mortgage, 
and so take the money which he lends you and 
pay off the old debt." 

"Ah I yes," said Handie, "I did not think 
of that way. But, then," he added, after a 
short pause, "suppose there wasn't any body 
that wanted to lend the money." 

" But there always are plenty of people," said 
the captain. " There always are plenty of peo- 
ple who have money to lend, if they can only 
get good security for it. All they want is good 
security, and the interest paid regularly." 

Handie's mind was much relieved by this 
suggestion, though he still felt some misgivings 
about the regularity with which his fiither paid 
the interest on his debts. Still, he determined 
to ask Mr. James whether something could not 
be done in the way that Captain Early had 
proposed. 

When they arrived in the village, Captain 
Early stopped at the place where he was going, 
and Handie, after thanking him for his ride, 
bade him good-by, and went to Mr. James's 
office. Mr. James received him very kindly. 
Handie told him that he had come to see if 
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there was not any thing that could be done 
about the mortgage on his fiither's house. He 
did not know any thing about it, he said, until 
the evening before. 

"I am sorry for that," said Mr. James, "for 
I know enough about you to be satisfied that 
if you had known how this matter stood, you 
would have managed so as to avoid this 
trouble." 

" And now, I suppose, there is no help for 
it," said Handie. " The money must be paid." 

" I think it ought to be paid," said Mr. James. 
" It belongs to the Widow Eoundly. She has 
very little property, and it is rather hard for her 
to get along. She has been for some time some- 
what uneasy on account of the interest not 
being paid ; but, partly by my persuasion, she 
has let the debt stand till now, and I don't 
know but that possibly she might be persuaded 
to let it stand another year, were it not that she 
is now in a sort of trouble herself, and this 
money will just save her." 

"I am very sorry to hear that she is in 
trouble," said Handie. 

" I don't know that I ought to call it trouble 
exactly," replied Mr. James, " for if she can 
have her money again there will be no harm, 
though she will be in quite serious trouble if 
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she does not have it. The case is this : The 
house that she lives in, with the little garden 
that belongs to it, is owned by a man who says 
he is obliged to sell it The widow has hired 
it thus far. Her husband hired it when he was 
alive. They have paid twenty-five dollars a 
year rent for it. But now the man says that 
he needs some money very much, and he must 
sell the house. He asks two himdred and fifty- 
dollars for it. K the widow will buy it, and 
pay one hundred and fifty down, the other 
hundred dollars may remain on mortgage as 
long as she pleases. Then she will only have 
to pay SLK dollars a year interest on the mort- 
gage instead of twenty -five dollars a year now 
as rent, which will be a great help to her. It 
is true that she intended to save the money 
which she lent to your father for Solomon when 
he grows up, and to have it accumulate in the 
mean time by adding the interest to it. And 
this she can still do, if she buys the house, for 
she can set apart, out of the twenty-five dollars 
which she would otheirwise have to pay for rent, 
enough to make up that interest, and still have 
several dollars every year to spare. So that, 
every way, it is much better for her to have her 
money and buy her house." 
" I see it is," said Handle. 
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" Indeed, it is almost absolutely necessary for 
her to do so," continued Mr. James ; " for, if she 
does not buy the house, it will be sold to some- 
body else, and so she will be turned out of 
house and home, which will be much worse for 
her than such a calamity would be for your fa- 
ther, for he is a man, and is well able to find 
some other house. And, then, he has you to 
help him, which is a great deal. Besides, as 
this money belongs to Mrs.Koundly and not to 
him, and as he took it on the express condition 
that, if he did not lay up money enough to pay 
it at the appointed time, he would leave the 
house and let it be sold, it would be very un- 
just and cruel, even if it were lawful, to let Mrs. 
Eoundly be turned out of her home instead of 
him. I don't know, in fact, what Mrs. Eoundly 
would do if she were to move away to any new 
place. The neighbors all know her where she 
is, and she finds plenty of employment, and 
makes a very comfortable living for herself and 
her boy. But in any strange place it would take 
her a great while to get into a good train, and, 
in the mean time, I don't know what would be- 
come of her." 

" But then, after all," said Handie, " even if 
it would be easy for her to remove, we have no 
right to ask her to do it so long as she wishes 
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to remain. She has a right to her money, and 
we ought to pay it. It is hard for my father 
and mother to give up their house, but I know 
it is right. We have promised, and we ought 
to keep our promise ; and Til Tio the best I can 
to have it done." 

On hearing these words from Handie, Mr. 
James rose from his seat and went and shook 
him cordially by the hand, saying, " You are a 
noble fellow, Handie. I have heard a great 
deal said in praise of you, and I am convinced 
that it is all true. How old are you ?" 

"I am about nineteen," said Handie. 

Mr. James returned and took his seat again, 
with a thoiaghtful expression upon his coun- 
tenance. 

" Nineteen," repeated he. " It is a pity that 
you are not two years older." 

" Why, sir?" asked Handie. 
, "Because, in that case," replied Mr. James, 
" if you were so disposed, you could have the 
money to pay this mortgage by giving your 
own note for it. I could arrange that very 
easily." 

"And could not I have it as it is?" asked 
Handie. " I am pretty sure I coidd earn the 
money in two years." 

" Yes, but you are not of age," replied Mr. 
G 
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James, "and any note whicli you might give 
would not be binding in law. I have no doubt 
that you would feel just as great an obligation 
to pay as if you were of age ; but people al- 
ways like, when they lend money, to have the 
transaction stand on a good legal foundation. 

" Besides," continued Mr. James, " your time 
for the next two years is not your own — ^it is 
your father's. He has, by law, the entire dis- 
posal of it, and all that you earn belongs to him, 
so that you could not use it to pay back the 
money, even if any one should lend it to you." 

"But my ^ther would," replied Handie, 
"and that would come to the same thing." 

" True," said Mr. James, "perhaps he would ; 
but then it would be his doing and not yours, 
so that you see any body in nominally lending 
money to you, while you are a minor, would be 
really lending it to your fether, audit would be 
to him alone that they would have to look for 
the repayment of it, even if it were repaid out 
of your earnings. If he chose^not to pay the 
debt, but to use your earnings for something 
else, he could." 

• " Yes, sir," replied Handie, " I see that he 
could, and I see that I can not of myself do 
any thing. But don't you think it is possible 
that I nught find somebody who has money to 
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lend, who would lend it to my fether on a new 
mortgage? Some one told me that was what 
was sometimes done in such a case." 

" Yes," said Mr. James, " that is often done, 
and that is what I wanted to do in this case; 
but I have not been able to find any body to 
lend the money, though I have made a good 
deal of inquiry. There are always plenty of 
people who have money to lend, but all that I 
have seen make excuses of one kind and an- 
other. The truth is, and I may as well tell you 
frankly how it stands, they think that the in- 
terest will probably not be promptly paid, and 
that then, when the principal becomes due, if 
your father can nof pay it, he will make diffi- 
culty about giving up the house, as he does 
now. He has complained to many people in 
the village of the hard treatment that he re- 
ceives in being forced to pay the money ; and 
this, though the people pity him, and ought to 
pity him, makes them unwilling to lend him 
their money for fear that he will complain of 
them in the same way, if they should need the 
money when the time comes for it to be'paid." 

Handle felt very strongly the force of what 
Mr. James said, but he did not know what to 
reply, and so he was silent for a few minutes;^ 
but finally he said. 
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" I see how it is, Mr. James. There is noth- 
ing to be done but for ns to leave the house 
and have it sold ; and I shall do all I can to 
have no trouble made about it. We can find 
another house somewhere, and very likely it 
will be better for us in the end." 

" Very likely," said Mr. James. " And then 
it is not certain, you know, that you will have 
to move, even if the house is sold ; for the man 
who buys it may wish to let it, and then you 
can hire it, and live there just as you have done, 
only you will have to pay rent instead of in- 
terest on the mortgage. And then, besides, the 
house will undoubtedly sell for a good deal 
more than the debt. The debt is about one 
hundred dollars, I believe. But the house, con- 
sidering all the improvements you have made 
in it, is worth nearly two hundred, so that your 
fether will have about one hundred dollars 
ready money, which will help a great deal in 
any arrangements that you may wish to make." 

These suggestions were very cheering to 
Handle's mind, and he thought that when he 
came to repeat them to his fether and mother, 
their anxiety too would be considerably di- 
minished. At any rate, he determined to put 
the best face possible upon the matter in talk- 
ing with them, and to do all in his power to 
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have them give up the house good-naturedly, 
and without making any more trouble about it 
for any of the parties concerned. 

He accordingly went home and related to his 
father and mother the conversation which he 
had held with Mr. James, and represented the 
case to them in such a cheering and encourag- 
ing light, that, after a little time, they both ac- 
quiesced in his opinion that they had better at 
once make arrangements for giving up the 
house, in ^^ase, after the sale, it could not be 
hired, and, at any rate, to allow it to be sold 
without making any objection. 

That very evening Handle went to Mrs. 
Eoundly's to see her on the subject, and to set 
her mind at ease. When Mrs. Eoundly saw 
him coming, she supposed that he was about 
to offer some new remonstranoc against her in- 
sisting on the payment of the debt, or to make 
some new request about the postponement of 
it ; but she was greatly surprised and much re- 
lieved to hear him say that he had come to tell 
her that the arrangements were all made for 
the sale of the house and the payment of her 
debt, and that she could therefore close her bar- 
gain for the purchase of her own house when- 
ever she pleased. 

He also apologized to her for the anxiety 
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which the business had occasioned her, and told 
her that she might depend upon it that there 
would be no farther trouble. 

Mrs. Eoundly was so much relieved by this 
intelligence, and so pleased with Handle's kind- 
ness of manner in communicating it, that the 
tears came into her eyes as she bade him good- 
by when he went away. 
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Chapter X. 
Making THE Best of It. 

ME. LEVEL'S fiunily began to experience 
the benefit of the high and honorable 
course of conduct which Handie had pursued 
in respect to giving up the house abnost im- 
mediately. It seems that, as is not unusual 
in such cases, the parties concerned had expect- 
ed some difficulty on the part of Mr. Level in 
respect to giving up the house, and the time 
for the sale had been accordingly fixed at an 
earlier date than would otherwise have been 
necessary for Mrs. Eoundly 's purpose, in order 
to make allowance for any delays or embarrass- 
ments which might thereby be occasioned. But 
as soon as it appeared from what Handie said 
that there would be no more difficulty, it be- 
came safe to postpone the sale a little longer. 
Mrs. Eoundly was so much pleased with the 
interview which she had had with Handie, and 
with what he had said on the subject, that she 
went the very next day to Mr. James to pro- 
pose a postponement. And, after making the 
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proper inquiries and calcula^iions, the sale was 
put off for two months, that is, from the first of 
April to the first of June. 

" This," said Mr. James to Handie, when he 
notified him of the postponement, " will giye 
you time to look about a little and form your 
plans." 

" It will^indeed," safd Handie ; " and we are 
all very much obliged to you and Mrs. Eound- 
ly for arranging it so." 

" And now, father," said Handie, when he 
came home and told his father and mother of 
the arrangement which had been made, " we 
have got a respite of two naonths, and we will 
go to work, and earn and lay up as much money 
as we possibly can in that time." 

" Oh, that won't do any good," said Mr. Lev- 
el, despondingly. " We can't possibly lay up 
enough to pay off the mortgage, and we shall 
have to be turned out of the house in the end, 
just the same." 

"Never mind," said Handie; "the money 
that we shall earn will help us, you may de- 
pend, in some way or other, whether it is little 
or much." 

Handie, of course, gave up all hope of buy- 
ing a horse and cart for his fether to do the 
mill-man's small teaming with, but it occurred 
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to him that he might possibly hire one. So he 
made inquiries among the formers around, and 
finally found a horse and cart that he could ob- 
tain by paying for the use of it seventy-five 
cents a day. The keeping of the horse would 
cost about twenty-five cents a day, which would 
leave for his father's wages one dollar out of 
the two which the mill-man offered tP pay. 

He could not have made this arrangement 
had it not been for the very high character 
which he had acquired, not only for honesty 
and fidelity, but for high and honorable deal- 
ing in all respects. There are very few persons 
to whom the owner of a horse can safely let the 
animal for a whole summer with any certainty 
of his being returned in the autumn safe and in 
good condition, and 6f his being well and kind- 
ly treated in the mean time. 

As soon as Mr. Level had got his cart and 
horse, and had commenced his work. Handle 
employed himself in various building jobs in the 
village and about the country around, wher- 
ever he could find employment. In this way 
he soon began to earn a good deal of money ; 
and, as the family lived economically, and as 
Mrs. Level, being now somewhat encouraged at 
seeing money coming in so much faster, became 
more and more attentive to her duties at home. 
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and took eyiery day better care of the house, 
Mr. Level soon found that from his earnings 
and his son's together they could lay up nearly 
a dollar every day. At the end of May they 
had thirty dollars in hand. 

This sum, Handie said, he thought it would 
be best to pay at once to Mr. James toward the 
mortgage. 

" And that, you see, father, will leave only 
seventy to be paid out of the sale of the house, 
and all the rest of the purchase-money will 
come to you." 

So it was arranged that Handie should go the 
next Saturday afternoon and pay the money to 
Mr. James. 

Accordingly, on Saturday afternoon, when 
he had finished his day's work, and had put up 
the horse in a little stable which he had fitted 
up for him in the comer of the shed, and had 
given him plenty of hay, he set out to go to the 
village. On his way he saw before him a man 
coming in a wagon. The wagon seemed to be 
loaded up pretty well with boxes and firkins, 
which the man was carrying home to his farm, 
and the man himself was riding along at his 
ease, until, just as he was passing Handle, he 
suddenly looked up and reined in his horse. 
He turned round in his seat and looked back 
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at Handle, who had now got a little by, and 
cjalled out, 

" Say I isn't your name Level ?" 

"Yes," replied Handle, "that's my name." 

" And you live in that house down there at 
the left?" 

" Yes," said Handle. 

" Well, Squire James wants to see you at his 
office. I was to stop at your house and let you 
know. Kyou couldn't call there to-night, you 
was to come the first of the week. He wants 
to see you particular.^' 

"Very well," said Handle, "that is just where 
I am going now." 

" All right, then," rejoined the stranger ; and, 
so saying, he drove on. 

Handle could not help feeling somewhat un- 
easy at receiving this message. He thought 
that there must be some bad news for him, or 
some new difficulty in his father's business. 
However, he determined to keep up a good 
heart ; so he walked on to the village, and went 
at once to Mr. James's office. 

" Ah ! Handle," said Mr. James, when he saw 
him, " you received my message sooner than I 
thought you would." 

Handle explained that he was coming to the 
office himself when the message was delivered 
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to him, and stated what his business was, name- 
ly, to pay on the mortgage a sum of money 
which he and his fether had laid up during 
the preceding month. Mr. James seemed very 
much pleased to hear this, and Handie took out 
the money from his wallet and paid it over. 
Mr. James gave him a receipt for it. 

" And now," said Mr. James, " I have some 
other business to attend to with you. It is 
rather important business." 

So saying, Mr. James rose from his seat, and 
went toward a desk wfiich had pigeon-holes 
above it, as if to look for some papers. Handie 
wondered what the important business could be. 
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Chapter XL 
The Important Business. 

IN fiict, Handle listened to Mr. James's an- 
nouncement of some new business with con- 
siderable trepidation, which, however, he tried 
very hard to conceal. He expected to hear of 
some new difficulty abotlt the mortgage, or some 
other bad news. 

Mr. James went to the desk which stood by 
the side of a window, and took from a pigeon- 
hole over it two papers, which lay among sev- 
ersl others. 

" It is quite a piece of news for you," con- 
tinued Mr. James, as he came back .to his seat 
with the papers in his hand. 

Handle's trepidation now began to be changed 
into curiosity. 

"And it is very good news," added Mr. 
James, looking up to Handle with a suule. 

Handle's curiosity and interest were now 
highly excited; but he did not know what to 
say, and so he said nothing. 

" That is, it is good as far as it goes," said 
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the lawyer. " Do you remember your Uncle 
Eli?" 

" I have heard my fether speak of him," said 
Handle, " but I don't know whether I ever saw 
him or not." 

" He has been living at the South for a good 
many years, and a short time since he died in 
Baltimore. I have just received a letter from 
his executor in Baltimore, informing me that 
he has bequeathed to you his fiirm in the town 
of Southerton." 

" To me I" exclaimed Handle, in great aston- 
ishment. 

" Yes, to you," said Mr. James, " and I don't 
know myself of any better disposition that he 
could make of it It is not a large fiirm, I be- 
lieve. It is a place not fiu: from the village, 
and is known by the name of the Three Pines. 
And then there are some conditions. I will 
read you what he says in the will." 

So Mr. James began to open one of the pa- 
pers which he had taken. It was quite a large 
paper, with a great seal attached to it, and 
was tied mysteriously at the top with silk rib- 
bons. 

While he was opening it, he said, 

" This is a certified copy of the will. There 
are some other legacies which are committed 
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to my charge, which I will pass over, and only 
read the items that relate to you." 

"I fiirthermore give and bequeath to the 
said William James my farm in the town of 
Southerton, known as the Three Pines, in trust, 
to be by him held until my nephew, Handerson 
Level, shall have attained the age of twenty- 
two years, at which time he is to convey it in 
fee to my said nephew ; and, in the mean time, 
as soon as the place shall be put in good repair, 
in the manner hereinafter specified, he shall let 
it to a good tenant, and pay over the net pro- 
ceeds, together with any interest which may 
have accrued thereupon, to my said nephew, 
when he shall have attained the age of twenty- 
two years as aforesaid. 

" And, as I am informed that the said farm 
and the buildings thereupon have fallen con- 
siderably out of repair, I give and bequeath the 
sum of two himdred dollars to the said William 
James, in trust, to be expended under his direc- 
tion in repairs and improvements on the build- 
ings of said farm, with a view both of putting 
the property in a good condition to be let ad- 
vantageously until my nephew shall have at- 
tained the age of twenty-two years as aforesaid, 
and also of having it come into his hands in 
H 
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good condition when the time prescribed for 
conveying it to him shall have arrived." 

Having read thus far, Mr. James folded up the 
paper and laid it down upon his desk, saying, 

" That is all in the will that relates to you, 
and you see by it how the case stands. Your 
uncle has left the form to you, but you are not 
to come into possession until you are twenty- 
two. In the mean time, it is to remain in my 
hands as trustee, and I am to manage it for 
your benefit." 

The first thought which arose to Handle's 
mind as soon as the feeling of Surprise and 
pleasure which the announcement of the news 
occasioned had a little subsided was the desire 
to know whether this new good fortune would 
be available in assisting his father in his pres- 
ent trouble, and he accordingly asked the law- 
yer whether this property could not be made to 
help them in any way in respect to the mort- 
gage. 

" That is just what I have been thinking of," 
said Mr. James, " and I do not see any way by 
which we can be helped by it at all." 

"Could not I borrow some money," said 
Handie, "and give a mortgage for it on my 
farm?" 
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"No," said Mr. James, " you can not do tliat ; 
for any note which you might give for money, 
or any mortgage which you might sign, would 
not be of any legal validity, on account of your 
not being of age. The law takes no notice of 
any papers of that nature, that are signed by 
any young man before he is of age. This is ev- 
idently right and proper. If this were not the 
law, many young men would be inveigled into 
signing papers before they were fully aware of 
the bearings and effects of them. 

"Besides," added the lawyer, "the &rm is 
not yours yet, and is not to be yours imtil you 
are twenty-two — ^that is, one year after you be- 
come of age. Until that time it is to remain in 
my hands as trustee/" 

" Then could not you give the mortgage upon 
it?" asked Handle, with his eye brightening up 
at the idea. 

" I could," said Mr. James ; " that is, I should 
have the legal power to do it, but it would not 
be according to my duty as trustee. You see, 
if I were to borrow money upon this farm to 
pay your father's debts with, I should be using 
the property for his benefit, whereas my in- 
structions are to manage it wholly for your hen- 
efit, and to convey it to you, complete and un- 
impaired, together with all the proceeds real- 
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ized from it during the interval, when you are 
twenty-two." 

"But it would do me a great deal more good," 
said Handie, " to have a part of it used for my 
father's benefit now, than to have it all then." 

" I have no doubt that that is your honest 
feeling," replied Mr. James, " and it may be, too, 
that that, in itself, would be the best thing that 
could be done ; but it would not be according 
to the will of your uncle. The farm was his, 
and he had a right to dispose of it as he pleased, 
for your father's benefit alone, or for your ben- 
efit, or for the joint benefit of both. He has 
decided to devote it to your benefit alone, and 
that not until you are twenty-two years of age. 
He has made me his trustee to carry his wishes 
into effect, and I am bound to do it honestly 
and fairly." 

Handie was silent There seemed nothing to 
say in opposition to the view which Mr. James 
took of the subject. 

"Your uncle," continued Mr. James, "if he 
had intended that your father should derive 
benefit from this farm during the interval be- 
fore you come of age, might easily have left the 
income of it to him in the mean time, or he 
might have made your fether trustee instead of 
me, and might have given him power to use the 
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property in some way for his and your com- 
mon benefit during the interval ; and, indeed, I 
don't know why he did not do so." 

" I believe he never liked my father very- 
well," said Handie, in a low, hesitating voice. 

" At any rate, he has not done so," said Mr. 
James, " but has made me trustee, and has giv- 
en me very specific instructions ; and, you see, 
it is my duty to obey them exactly. 

" But there is, after all, one thing that I can 
do," said Mr. James, " which may perhaps help 
a little indirectly. You see, I am authorized 
to spend two hundred dollars in repairs upon 
the house, and I can employ you to make 
them." 

" I should like that very much," said Handie. 

" I can do that," said Mr. James. " I can em- 
ploy you, and pay you the money as fast as the 
work is done." 

Handie smiled. "It seems rather funny," 
said he, " for me to be hired to work on my 
own house." 

"It is ftmny," said the lawyer — "it is de- 
cidedly funny ; but it is the proper thing to do. 
How much do you earn when you have full 
pay as a carpenter ?" 

" A dollar and a half a day," said Handie. 

"Very well," replied Mr. James. "I can-t 
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do better than to employ you to repair the 
house, and I will pay you at the rate of a dol- 
lar and a half a day, every Saturday nighty un- 
til the house is in complete order. But you 
understand that I don't employ you at all be- 
cause it is going to be your house, but only be- 
cause you are as good a workman to do the 
work as I know. If you were not a good, 
faithful hand, and a competent workman in ev- 
ery respect, I could not employ you for this 
work any more than for any other. I am 
bound to expend the money appropriated to 
repairs by the will in the best and most judi- 
cious manner I can for the ultimate benefit of 
the property, without any special regard to ben- 
efiting you in the mean time. If I could, by 
sacrificing the interest of the property in some 
small degree, do you now a great service, and 
so have somewhat less coming to you when 
you are twenty-two, I should have no right to 
do it, for that was not your uncle's intention. 
I am to act solely with reference to the inter- 
ests of Handerson Level, aged twenty-two. As 
to Handerson Level, aged nineteen, so far as 
this will is concerned, I can not know him at 
all. Does not that seem reasonable and right 
to you?" 

** Why, yes, sir," replied Handle, " I suppose 
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it is ; at any rate, I suppose it is according to 
law. But I wish there was some way that I 
could help my father out of this good fortune 
that has come to me." 

Handle sat in silence a few minutes after 
this, thinking of the subject, and the idea oc- 
curred to him that perhaps Mr. James might 
pay him in advance for his work in repairing 
the house, and in that way help him to make 
up the sum necessary for paying the mortgage. 
As he had now paid thirty dollars, there re- 
mained only seventy to be raised, and at one 
dollar and a half a day that sum would be pro- 
duced by the wages of less than two months. 
He thought, therefore, that, if Mr. James was 
willing to pay him for two months in advance, 
all their troubles would be over. He was, how- 
ever, at first afraid to propose this plan, but at 
length he ventured to suggest it, though he did 
it in a very cautious and hesitating manner. 

"I had thought of that," said Mr. James; 
"but even that, it seems to me, is beyond my 
proper power as trustee. I am bound to ex- 
pend this money in a prudent and judicious 
manner, according to the ordinary modes and 
usages of business, in such cases, prevailing 
among men. Now, paying in advance for car- 
penter and joiner work to be done upon a house. 
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in order that the workman may pay another 
person's debt with the money, is not a business- 
like and proper mode of proceeding in the man- 
agement of trust funds. I should like to do it 
very much. I don't think that, in any case, 
any harm could come from it. But I am bound 
to act according to certain established princi- 
ples of justice and right, and I ought not to al- 
low myself to be tempted to deviate from them 
when a case occurs where it seems as if some 
temporary and exceptional good will result." 

Handle could not help thinking that the law- 
yer was unnecessarily strict in his ideas of his 
duty, but he thought it not proper for him to 
express such an opinion, and so he acquiesced 
in the decision. After a short pause, during 
which nothing was said on either side. Handle 
rose from his seat to go away, with a counte- 
nance expressive of disappointment and sorrow. 

Mr. James told him before he went away that 
he was extremely sorry that he had not been 
able to see any way by which the family could 
be hejlped in the present emergency by means 
of the good fortune which had come to Handle. 
He also asked Handle to call and see hiifl again 
in a few days, as it was possible that, after hav- 
ing more time to think of the subject, sonae- 
thing might pccur to him to be proposej3, 
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"And then, besides," added Mr. James, "I 
shall want to see you to close the arrangement 
with you about going to Southerton to make 
the repairs upon the house." 

Handie promised to call again very soon, and 
so went away, much more inclined to be sad 
at not being able to help his father out of his 
trouble, than to feel joyful at the idea of being 
the owner of a fine farm when he should be 
twenty-two. 

It was now about six o'clock. As Handie 
was walking along slowly througk the village 
on his way toward home, revolving in his mind 
the new and important intelligence which he 
had received, he heard footsteps behind him as 
of some one running. He thought it was some 
one running to overtake him, and he turned 
round to see who it was. It proved to be a 
young man named Warner, a particular friend 
of Handle's. He was running along with a 
letter in his hands. 

" Ah ! Warner, is it you?" said Handie. 

" Yes," said Warner, speaking as he ran, and 
looking back over his shoulder after he had 
got by, " but I can not stop. I am running with 
this letter to catch Trigget. See, it is just six." 

Warner pointed upward as he said this, but 
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without Stopping. Handie looked in the direc- 
tion where he had pointed, and there, between 
the trees on the green, he saw the face of the 
clock on the meeting-house tower, with the 
hands denoting that it was just upon six o'clock. 
A moment afterward the clock began to strike. 

Warner stopped the moment that he heard 
the stroke of the clock, and, turning round, be- 
gan to walk back at his leisure toward Handie. 

'^I was afraid I should be too late," sard he. 
** I was going to give this letter to Trigget, 
but he is oflf." 

Trigget was the driver of the stage. 

" He goes at six o'clock," added Warner. 

" But he might not go exactly at the minute," 
said Handie. " Why did not you go on ? You 
might have saved your chance." 

" No," said Warner, " it would be of no use. 
He always goes at the minute. He gets his 
passengers all in five minutes beforehand, and 
takes his seat on the box, and sits there listen- 
ing, with the reins drawn up and the whip 
ready, and then tries to see how near he can 
bring the first crack of his whip to the first 
stroke of the clock, and before the second stroke 
he is always under way. He says that, as long 
as six o'clock is his hour, he likes to go at six 
o'clock." 
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" Then I suppose it would have been of no 
use for you to have gone on with your letter." 

"Not the least," said Warner. "The only 
possible way that you could prevent Trigget 
from being off at his time would be to contrive 
some way or other to hold the clock back from 
striking." 

After some farther conversation the two 
friends bade each other • good-by, and Handle 
returned to his home. 
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Chapter XII. 

LUNILETTA AND THE ClOCK. 

WHEN Handle readied home, he related 
to his £ather and mother what had taken 
place between him and Mr. James at the office. 
They were very much surprised, and very 
much pleased at first, to hear of the good for- 
tune which had befellen Handle, but they were 
also somewhat disappointed to learn that it 
could not be made available in any way to re- 
lieve them from th^ir present trouble. 

" Mr. James might manage it for us just as 
well as not," said Mr. Level, "if he had only a 
mind to do it." 

" So it seemed to me," replied Handle ; "but 
he says he is obliged to go exactly according 
to law." 

" That's all nonsense," said Mr. Level. " He 
ought to go according to rights and not be so 
particular about law. And if a son has prop- 
erty left him, and wishes to help his father with 
it, he has a right to do so, and nobody has any 
business to interfere and put law in his way." 
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" Mr. James says that law is justice and right 
in the long run," replieiHandie ; " and, at any 
rate, it is his duty to walk straight on, accord- 
ing to his obligations, without deviating to the 
right hand or to the left from fear or favor." 

Mr. Level was not convinced, but he saw that 
there was nothing to be done but to submit to 
Mr. James's decision. After some farther con- 
versation, by which, however, no new light was 
obtained, Handle bade his father and mother 
good-night and went to. bed. 

It was a long time before he went to sleep. 
His mind was filled with excitement, and he 
lay watching the moonbeams that shone in 
tljrough the window upon the wall of his room, 
revolving in his thoughts the scenes and inci- 
dents of the day, and trying to devise some 
plan to help his father. At length he fell into 
a disturbed sleep. 

In his sleep he had a dream. He imagined 
that he was walking through the village at mid- 
night. . It was a bright moonlight night, and a 
gentle evening breeze was whispering through 
.the leaves of the ancient elms which adorned^ 
the village green. 

As he was walking slowly aloHg he heard 
the clock begin to strike. He looked up at the 
clock, which he could see between the branches 
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of the trees, the face of it being illuminated by 
the moonbeams. The two hands were togeth- 
er at the mark twelve, denoting that it waa^ mid- 
night. 

" ril count the strokes," thought Handle to 
himself " and see if the old clock is right in 
his reckoning." 

And so, as the clock went on with its strokes, 
slow and solemn, he counted, 

" One — ^two — ^three," and so on up to twelve. 

" Yes," said he, " he is right. He is always 
right." 

Just as he said this, his eye fell upon a little 
fairy-like figure that was perched upon one of 
the branches of a great elm-tree, and seemed to 
be listening, like himself, to the striking of the 
dock. The fece of the clock gradually changed, 
and became like the face of a man, with eyes, 
and nose, and mouth, like the pictures some- 
times seen in picture-books of the face of the 
sun. 

The fiiiry flitted about a little in the moon- 
beams among the branches of the tree, looking 
at the clock from time to time. Presently she 
stopped again, and began watching the minute- 
hand as it slowly receded from the mark twelve, 
as time went on. At length she called out, ad- 
dressing the clock, in the following words : 
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** Clock, my pretty clock, 
Why nmst you go 
Always exactly so, 
Never a minute too fast, and never a minute too slow ?" 

The clock made no answer. 

" You see," continued the little fciiry, " that 
it is not necessary always to be so exact and 
particular. Sometimes, when a poor mother, 
all alone, is sitting up aU night to watch over 
the cradle of her sick baby, and the night seems 
so long, and she listCQS to hear you strike, first 
twelve, and then one, and then two, and the 
hours move so slow, you might go a little quick- 
er, and make the poor woman think, at least, 
that the morning was coming. See there !" 

As the fairy spoke the last words she point- 
ed across the green, where, at the upper win- 
dow of a small house, a light was seen as of a 
lamp burning within. 

" I am sorry," said the clock, " but I am set 
here to mark the time, and in doing it I must 
be strict and true. So you see, 

"My duty is to go 
Always exactly so, 
Never a minute too fast, and never a minute too slow." 

The feiry flitted about among the trees a little 
while longer, and then stopped, and, after gaz- 
ing a moment at the clock, addressed it again : 
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** Clock, my pretty clock, 
Why must you go 
Always exactly so. 
Never a minute too fast, and never a minute too slow? 

"You are a great deal too strict and particu- 
lar. Sometimes, when any body has been writ- 
ing a letter to call the children to come and see 
their sick father before he dies, and they have 
not quite time to write, and they hurry along 
the street to get to the office before the mail is 
closed, then you might hold back a little, and 
go a little slow, and give them a quarter of an 
hour more." 

" That is exactly it," said the clock. " If I 
hurry on for one, I make it worse for another ; 
and if I hold back for the last, then I make it 
still more weary and dismal for the first. So 
you see, little Luniletta, that 

"My duty is to go 
Always exactly so. 
Never a minute too fast, and never a minute too slow." 

The feiry began flitting about among the 
branches again, and in a moment her eye seem-, 
ed to fall upon Handie, who dreamed that he 
was standing on the margin of the green, near 
the road, and looking up toward the trees and 
toward the clock. The moment that she saw 
Handie she seemed to be afraid, and she imme- 
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diately ran dojm a little way, and hid behind 
the stem of the tree, where she took her stand 
upon a iranch, and sustained herself by her 
hand resting upon a smaller branch above. 
Here she stood, peeping around the stem of the 
tree, to look at Handie. 

" /see you," said Handie, as if the fairy had 
been a child, and he was playing at bo-peep 
with her. 

The fidry moved a little way, but presently 
he saw her peeping again, on the other side of 
the tree. 

"What is your name?" asked Handie. 

"Luniletta," answered the fidry; but the in- 
stant that she had spoken the word, as if fright- 
ened by the sound of her own voice, she sud- 
denly drew back and disappeared. Handie 
walked all about the tree, and looked up among 
the branches in every direction, but in vain. 
He saw her no more. 

When Handie awoke the next morning, he 
had a confused recollection of his dream, and it 
confirmed him in the opinion which he had be- 
fore been inclined to form in respect to Mr. 
James's principle of action. He saw more clear- 
ly than before that a man like Mr. James, whose 
business it was to stand as a sort of regulator 
I 
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in the various and complicated affairs of human 
life, who had all sorts of trusts to fulfill, and all 
sorts of transactions to arrange between man 
and man, in which there were so many con- 
flicting interests to be reconciled, and impulses 
and passions so many and so strong to be con- 
fined twithin their proper limits and bounds, 
must necessarily have strict and established 
rules to govern his proceedings, or he would 
^on become involved in inextricable difficulty 
and confusion. 

The truth was, in respect to the will of Han- 
die's Uncle Eli, he had made it in that way ex- 
pressly to prevent the property from being 
used in any way for the benefit of Handle's fa- 
ther. He had not seen his brother for many 
years, and when he had last known him he 
thought that he was a very shiftless man, and 
was not likely to do well. 

" If I leave my farm to Atm," he said to him- 
self, when thinking how he should dispose of 
it, " he will waste it all away. He is not farm- 
er enough to live upon it and cultivate it, and 
if he attempts to do so he will only run in debt, 
and finally lose farm and all. Handle, I hear, 
is a very promising young man. I always 
thought that Handle would turn out well. But 
if I leave the farm to him absolutely now, he 
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has such a readiness to do every thing he can 
to help his father that he will sacrifice it to pay 
his father^s debts, and then when he comes of 
age he will have nothing. It will be a great 
deal better to let his fether stmggle along the 
best way he can till Handie is old enough to 
take the lead in the femily. So I will place 
the farm in Mr. James's hands, and secure it in 
such a manner that neither the form itself nor 
any of the income fipom it can be touched by 
any of the family until Handie is twenty-two 
years old. It will not be so convenient and 
agreeable to them*^ in the first instance, but it 
will be better for them all in the end." 

It was in this view of the case that Mr. Eli 
Level had arranged the provisions of the will 
in the manner that Mr. James had explained 
to Handie, so that if Mr. James had attempted 
to contrive any way by which the property 
could have been pledged to pay the mortgage, 
however much Handie himself might have de- 
sired it, he would have done what the maker 
of the will had particularly and specially in- 
tended to prevent. 
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Chapter XIII. 
Handie makes a Bargain. 

A DAY or two after this Handie received 
another message from Mr. James, asking 
him to call at the office as soon as he conven- 
iently could. 

Handie went that very day. 

" I have got a new idea," said Mr. James, as 
soon as Handie was seated ; ^' an idea that may, 
perhaps, help you out of your trouble." 

" I am very glad to hear it, sir," said Handie. 

" I have thought of a piece of properly which 
your &ther has, and which I think he might 
sell, and so raise money enough to pay off his 
mortgage." 

Handie was quite surprised to hear Mr. 
James say this. He thought that there must 
be some mistake. He did not think that his 
fether had any property whatever except the 
house and the things that were in it 

" I don't think he has any other property, 
sir," said Handie, hesitatingly. "What prop- 
erty was it that you thought of?" 
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" Tour time^^^ said Mr. James. 

"My time?" repeated Handie, quite sur- 
prised. 

" Yes," said Mr. James. " You see your fa- 
ther is entitled to your time ; that is to say, to 
all that you can earn until you are of age, 
which will be now in about two years. Now 
your time for two years is quite a valuable 
piece of property, and will be all that we shall 
want if we can only contrive some way to make 
it available. I would very willingly give a 
couple of hundred dollars for it myself, if it 
were right and proper for me to buy it." 

Handie was very much surprised to hear Mr. 
James speak in this manner. He had never 
thought of his time being property which could 
be bought and sold ; but when he found that 
Mr. James regarded it in that light, and was dis- 
posed to value it at so high a price, he said that 
he had no doubt that his father would be will- 
ing to sell it, and he would probably sell it "for 
a much less sum than that which Mr. James 
had named. 

"And if any body should buy my time," 
said Handie, " I suppose that afterward I should 
work for him instead of for my father." 

" Yes," said Mr. James. "You see the law 
requires that children should do something to 
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reimburse to their parents the expense which 
they have caused them in bringing them up. 
They are not allowed, after being for so many 
years a source of care, and trouble, and expense 
to their parents, to leave them as soon as they 
become old enough to be of any use. They are 
required to remain a certain number of years 
to assist their fathers and mothers by working 
for them or with them. The time when they 
are finally free is when they are twenty-one 
years old. So that your father is entitled to 
two years more of your services, and he may 
sell his right to your services for that lime to 
any other person, if he pleases." 

" Then," said Handie, " I wish you would 
buy my time from my father, and so let him 
have the money now to pay for his mortgage. 
I will work for you till I am twenty-one as 
feithfiilly as I can." 

" I have no doubt you would," replied Mr. 
James. " But it would not be a wise arrange- 
ment for me, or for any body else except your- 
self, to buy your time. What I propose is that 
you should buy it yourself." 

"But I have got no money to pay for it," 
replied Handie. 

" No," replied Mr. James ; " but you can bor- 
row the money. I have spoken to a getitle- 
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maa in the village who has money to lend, and 
he says that he is willing to lend you two hund- 
red dollars for three years on interest, in case 
you can buy your time of your &ther for that 
sum. Then you will have all tiat you can 
earn during that time for yourself. Out of it 
you will have to pay the two hundred dollars 
borrowed, and the rest will be yours. If you 
live and have your health, you will he able to 
lay up a great deal more than two hundred 
dollars in two years, working at one dollar and 
ahalf per day." 

"But suppose I should not live," said Han- 
die» ." I might be taken sick and die as well 
as any other person." 

"Trtie," replied Mr. James; "and that re- 
minds me of a condition on which this gentle- 
man is willing to lend the money, and tliat is, 
that besides paying interest on the debt, you 
are also to get your life insured for the amount 
of the debt, and assign the policy to him." 

What Mr. James meant by this was that Han^ 
die was to go to some insurance office, and agree 
to pay them a certain sum — a few dollars every 
year — ^for three years, on condition that if he 
were to die within that time, they, the insurance 
company, would pay io the gentleman the mon- 
ey which he had borrowed. The insurance 
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companies will undertake to do this for a com- 
paratively small sum of money, in the case of a 
young and healthy man like Handle, and thus 
that source of the risk would be provided for. 

" Very well, sir," said Handle ; " I should be 
very willing to do that" 

" In that way," continued Mr. James, " I 
think the arrangement would be advantageous 
all around. Your father would realize the val- 
ue of your time at once, and would get a good 
price for it ; for, although you can, by your pru- 
dence and good management, make it worth a 
good deal more to yourself, two hundred dol- 
lars is a full and fair price to pay. This money 
will enable him to pay off his mortgage, and 
leave a handsome balance to be expended for 
any other purpose that he may desire." 

"Yes, sir," said Handle; "he wants very 
much to buy a horse and cart." 

" Yery well," rejoined Mr. James ; " he will 
have about enough for that, so that the bargain 
will be very advantageous for him. Then it 
will be a good thing for you ; for, if you live and 
continue to prosper, you can save a good deal 
more than the two hundred dollars in the two 
years, besides being at liberty to act for your- 
self in any way you think proper. Then Mr. 
Eossiter, the gentleman who is going to lend 
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you the money, will have a good and safe in- 
vestment for his cash. I have no doubt that 
you will pay the interest regularly, and if you 
live and have your health, you will pay the prin- 
cipal in due time* K you should die, the in- 
surance company will pay the debt. K you 
should not die, but should lose your health, so 
as not to be able to earn money, then, when 
you are twenty-two, the farm and the money 
accruing from the rent of it will be coming to 
you, and you can pay it out of that The note 
which you will give now, it is true, will not be 
legally binding, because you are yet a minor, 
but Mr. Eossiter says that he has perfect confi- 
dence that you will pay it just as much as if it 
were ever so binding." 

" I certainly shall, sir," said Handie. 

" I have no doubt of it," rejoined Mr. James ; 
" and I told Mr. Eossiter that I would indorse 
the note." 

"Indorse it?" repeated Handie, inquiringly. 

" Yes," said Mr. James ; " that is, write my 
name on the back of it, and by that means I 
become answerable for your pajring the note. 
If I write my name upon the back of a note, 
and then if the person who signs it can not or 
will not pay it, then I am bound to pay it my- 
self. But Mr. Eossiter said he did not wish for 
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any indorsement He was perfectly satisfied, 
he said, with your name alone, although yon 
are a minor." 

Handle told Mr. James that he was very 
much pleased with this plan himself and that 
he had no doubt that his father would be. He 
would go directly home, he said, and talk with 
his father about it, and would come back the 
next day and tell Mr. James the decision. 

So he went home, and his fece as he entered 
the house was all radiant with smiles. 

" You look as if you had some more good 
news to tell us," said his mother. 

" Yes, mother," said Handle, " I have got 
some news now that is worth tjelling." 

" Very well," said Mrs. Level, " fether is just 
coming in from the shop. Wait till he comes, 
and tell it to us both together. We'll go out 
upon the porch, and sit down there to hear it" 

There was a little porch at the back door of 
the house, with a seat on each side of it, where 
it was very pleasant to sit on a summer even- . 
ing. Handle himself had made this porch and 
the seats, and had ornamented it by planting 
roses and lilacs at the sides of it He now went 
with his mother, and sat down with her on one 
of the seats, and presently his &ther came and 
sat down on the other. 
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"Now, fether," said he, "I have got a plan 
worth talking about Mr. James says that if 
you are willing to sell the remainder of my 
time, we can get all the money we want for 
it" 

"Your time I" rejoined Mr. Level, in rather 
a dubious tone. . " I could not get half enough 
money for your time to pay the mortgage." 

Notwithstanding the age and the capadty to 
which Handie had attained, his fether still prac- 
tically considered him as a child, as in fiact fe- 
thers and mothers almost always do in such 
cases. 

" But, father, Mr. James says it is worth at 
the least two hundred dollars." 

" Two hundred dollars 1" exclaimed Mr. 
Level. Mr. Level had never in his life had to 
deal with so large an amount of money as that 
in one sum. 

" Yes, sir ; and he can get two hundred dol- 
lars for it — or, rather, he knows a man who will 
lend me two hundred dollars to buy it myself; 
for he says that I myself, and nobody else, ought 
to buy it" 

He then went on to explain at length the 
particulars of the proposed arrangem^it Of 
the two hundred dollars about seventy would 
be required to complete the payment of the 
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mortgage, and that would leave one hundred 
and tiiirty to buy a horse and cart, by means 
of which his father could earn a very comfort- 
able living. Mr. Level seemed very much 
pleased indeed with the plan, though Mrs. 
Level looked rather anxious and concerned. 
She was afraid that one result of the proposed 
arrangement would be to take Handle away 
from home. 

" Kyou go away and leave us, Handle," said 
she, " I don't know what we shall do." 

But Handle explained that the question of 
his remaining at home or going away would be 
just the same, whether he bought his time or 
not. 

" I must go away for a few months to put 
my house in repair," he said, " and then I shall 
probably come back again and work about 
here. Only, in that case," added he, smiling, 
" if I live with you at home I must pay my 
board." 

"Pay your board!" exclaimed his mother. 
" No such thing." 

" Yes, mother, I must. That will be all right 
and proper. You see it is a business transac- 
tion all axound, and if I make the arrangement 
at all we must carry it out on business prin- 
ciples." 
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In a few days the arrangement wMcli Mr. 
James had proposed was carried into full eflfect 
Mr. James prepared all the papers, and they 
were duly signed and delivered. The amount 
due on the mortgage was paid, and the mort- 
gage itself was C5anceled, and then Mr. Level's 
title to his house was rendered complete. "With 
the remainder of the money a horse and cart 
were bought, and Mr. Level was established 
nicely in his business of cartman at the mill. 
Handie began to make preparations to go to 
Southerton to put his property there in repair, 
on the understanding that when he came back 
he was to pay his board to his fiather and moth- 
er, which Mrs. Level finally assented to on the 
ground that it was a business transaction. 
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Chapter XIV. 

EOSE AND EaINBOW. 

IT had been agreed between Mr. James and 
Handle that Handie was to be paid a dollar 
and a half a day for his work in repairing the 
house, and whatever help he needed from time 
to time Mr. James was also to pay for, as well 
as for the lumber that he might have occasion 
to buy, and also the nails, the locks and latch- 
es, and other hardware which it might be neces- 
sary to procure, in orde;* to replace what was 
lost or broken in the house. Mr. James gave 
Handie a letter to a certain lawyer in Souther- 
ton, who was to act as Mr. James's agent in pay- 
ing the bills from funds which he was to send 
him for that purpose. 

Handie was entirely satisfied with the ar- 
rangement which Mr. James had proposed in 
respect to the purchases which he might have 
occasion to make, but in respect to help he did 
not quite like the idea of trusting altogether to 
his chance among strangers in Southerton ; so 
he determined that, in case Mr. James should 
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approve of the plan, he would take some one 
along with him from his own town, and, after 
reflecting on the subject maturely, he concluded 
that the best person that he could have was 
Eainbow. 

It is true that Eainbow knew nothing about 
tools and carpentering — ^nor was that necessary. 
It was not skill so much as strength that Han- 
die required in the person that was to help 
him. A carpe^iter, in working about a house, 
pften requires another person to assist him, but 
it is not by any means necessary that this sec- 
ond person should have any particular skill. 
He wants a man, for instance, to hold a board 
in its place while he nails it, or to dig a hole in 
the ground for a foundation, or to lift and carry- 
one end of a beam while he himself takes the 
other. Now Eainbow would be a very good 
hand for all these operations. He was now 
about fourteen years old, and he was very large 
and strong for a boy of his years. He was also 
what is called a very wiUing boy — ^that is, sub- 
missive to orders, and desirous to do his best to 
please his employer. 

Handie explained all this to Mr. James, and 
asked, in conclusion, whether Mr. James thought 
it would be a good plan for him to take Eain- 
bow with him. 
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" Will he go ?" asked Mr. James. 

"I don't know, sir, yet," said Handie. "I 
thought I would not say any thing to him about 
it until I ascertained whether you approved of 
the plan." 

" How much shall you have to pay him?" 
asked Mr. James. 

"I thought he might perhaps earn eight 
dollars a month and his board," said Handie. 
" That would be at the ratfe of about a quarter 
of a dollar a day in money and his board, which, 
I suppose, woidd cost another quarter." 

" There might be a little difficulty about his 
board," said Mr. James. " There are a great 
many families that would not like to have a 
colored person to sit down with them at the 
table." 

" I think I could manage that difficulty," said 
Handie, " in some way or other." 

After some farther conversation on the sub- 
ject, and after reflecting upon it some minutes 
in silence, Mr. James said that he approved of 
the plan. 

" If Eose is willing that he should go," said 
he, " and he likes the idea himself, and if he is 
satisfied with the wages you propose, I think it 
will be the best thing that you can do to take 
him with you." 
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So Handle went to the house where Rose and 
Rainbow Kved to propose his plan. 
Rose, you understand, was Rainbow's mother. 

Now it happened that Rainbow was at work 
that day with Solomon, in Mrs. Roundly's gar- 
den, and so Handie did not find him at home. 
Handie wanted to see Rainbow himself first, 
and ascertain whether he would like to go with 
him or not, before he said any thing on the sub- 
ject to his mother. So, when he approached 
the house, he looked all about, hoping to see 
Rainbow, but in vain. He listened, thinking 
he might hear the strokes of an axe, or some 
other sound, denoting that Rainbow was at 
work somewhere ; but all was still. 

" I'll make bold to go in and ask Rose where 
he is," said Handie to himself. 

So he pushed open a little gate, and walked 
along a narrow path which led through a neat 
and pretty yard to the door of the house. The 
green grass grew close to the edges of the path, 
and beyond were rose-bushes, and other pretty 
shrubs, which the neighbors had given Rose, 
and which Rainbow had planted there. 

The door of the house was open. There 
were honeysuckles and white roses growing to- 
gether on each side of the door, trained up to 
K 
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Stout poles set in the ground, with bars nailed 
across at intervals, so as to make a sort of trel- 
lis. A great flat stone before the door served 
for a step. It was very smooth, and of a dark 
color like a slate. There was a neatly-dressed 
white child sitting on a little board before this 
step, and making marks upon it with a piece 
of chalk — as if the step had been really a slate, 
and the chalk was a pencil.. This was one of 
the neighbors' children who had come to make 
Eose a visit. 

The child looked up into Handie's fiace when 
he came near, and said, 

" I am learning to write. See !" 

So saying, she pointed to the marks she had 
made on the stone. 

"Yes," said Handie, "I see. Where is 
Eose?" 

The child immediately began to call out, 

"Eose! Eose! you must come here. 'Here 
is a man that wants to see you." 

Handie felt quite complimented at being thus 
designated as a man, for the child was too young 
for him to suppose that she was influenced by 
any considerations of civility or politeness in 
expressing herself in that manner. In a mo- 
ment Eose came to the door. 

" Ah I Mr. Level," said she, " is it you ?" 
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" Yes, Mrs. Eose," said Level. " I wanted to 
see your son." 

" He is at work to-day at Mrs. Eoundly's," 
said Eose. "I think you will find him in the 
garden." 

Handle said that he would go t^ere. So he 
bade Eose good-by, and then, after making an 
O and an S on the stone for the child, by way 
of copy for her, he went out through the gate 
again, and turned toward Mrs. Eoundly's. 

In the mean time, Eainbow and Solomon 
were busily at work in Mrs. Eoundly's gardai. 
Eainbow was hoeing the potatoes and the com, 
and Solomon was gathering up the weeds which 
Eainbow threw out into the alleys, and putting 
them in the wheel-barrow, ready to be wheeled 
away. Presently Solomon went and sat down 
upon a little seat that was near there, and want- 
ed Eainbow to tell him a story. 

"I am tired of working," said he. "I am 
going to rest a little while, and I want you to 
tell me a story." 

Solomon expected to hear the same story 
which Eainbow had told him so often before, 
about Clippit and the bear. 

"Very well," said Eainbow, "TU tell you a 
story. I've got a new one to tell you." 
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" A new one I" exclaimed Solomon. 

" Yes," said Eainbow, " a real new one. I 
heard a man reading it out of a newspaper the 
other day, in one of the stores in the village." 

"What is it about?" asked Solomon. 

" It is about the way they caught a thief," 
replied Eainbow. 

" That must be a good story," said Solomon. 
"TeUittome." 

"Very well," said Eainbow, "I will." 

RAINBOWS NEW STORY. 

"It begins about an old miser," said Eain- 
bow, commencing his story — " an old miser who 
had a great deal of money. His money was all 
in golden guineas. The guineas were tied up 
in shot-bags, and he kept them in an iron chest." 

"What are shot-bags?" asked Solomon. 

" They are very strong bags made of can- 
vas," replied Eainbow. "They are made to 
keep shot in. They must be very strong, or else 
the shot will break out, the lead is so heavy." 

" How big are the bags?" asked Solomon. 

" About as big as a boy's pocket," replied 
Eainbow. " Every one of them will hold gold- 
en guineas enough to come to more than a thou- 
sand dollars. 

" Well, thia man kept his bags of gold in a 
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great iron chest so strong that nobody could 
break into it, and it had a great lock on the lid 
of it, with bolts running every way as big as 
my three fingers. The old man used to lock 
his chest up every night and hide away the key. 

" Now there was a robber that lived in a 
lonely place not very far from the old miser's, 
and he determined to get some of his money. 
At first he thought he would break into the 
house in the night, and first kill the miser and 
then get his money. But, after thinking of it 
more, he concluded not to do that, for fear that, 
even if he should get into the house and kill 
the miser, he might not, after all, be able to find 
the key of the strong-box." 

"Did the miser live all alone?" asked Solo- 
mon. 

" Yes, all sole alone," said Eainbow ; " only 
he had two sons who lived pretty near. Well, 
the robber concluded, afl«r all, not to break into 
the house, but to try another plan. So he wrote 
a letter to the miser, telling him to put one of 
his bags of guineas in a^ole in a wall by the 
side of the road, in a lonely place not far firom 
the town, where a brook came through under 
the wall, and made a place for watering horses. 
He said in the letter that if the miser did not 
put the bag of money there he would kill him. 
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He told him that he must put it there on the 
next Tuesday evening after he got the letter, 
and he must detennine right away whether he 
would put it there or not. If he determined 
that he would put it there, he must make a 
round chalk-mark like an O on the outside of 
his door ; but if he determined not to put it 
there, then he must make a cross, so that the 
robber might know what he had to depend 
upon." 

" Well," said Solomon, " and how did it turn 
out?" 

" Why, the miser was frightened half out of 
his wits," said Eainbow, "when he read the 
letter. He thought he should have to lose one 
of his bags of money to save himself fix)m be- 
ing killed. But by-and-by his sons came in, 
and he showed them the letter." 

"And what did they do?" asked Solomon. 

" They promised their fether that they would 
take care of the business. They then told him 
to pour out the money from one of his bags, 
and give the bag to them. They took the bag 
and filled it full of shot, to make it heavy. 
Then they went down and made a round chalk- 
mark on the door, to show the robber that they 
were going to put the money under the wall. 
At first their plan was to watch somewhere in 
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sight, and so, when the robber came to get the 
money, catch him. But they thought that if 
they watched any where in sight he would see 
them, and so would not come. You see they 
could not be in sight unless they were very- 
near indeed, because it was in the night that 
the robber would probably come for the bag. 

" At last they contrived another plan. They 
tied a string to the neck of the bag, and put the 
string through under the wall where the brook 
came through, and then they hid behind the 
wall and held the end of the string in their 
hands, so that if any body should touch the 
bag they would know it in an instant. 

" There was another thing they did to pre- 
vent the robber from getting away from them. 
They contrived a plan to trip him up. They 
knew that when he ran he would run off in the 
direction away from the town, and so they put 
the tripping rope on that side. They tied one 
end of the rope to a tree by the side of the road, 
a little way above the ground. Then they cut 
a kind of a groove across the road in the ground, 
and laid the middle of the rope in it, and cov- 
ered it over with dust. Then they brought 
the end of the rope through the grass and the 
leaves to the wall, and carried it under the 
wall where the brook came through. They 
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got a man to help them, and they all went and 
watched together behind the wall. One of 
them had the end of the rope in his hands, and 
the other the end of the string that was tied to 
the bag. The man that,wafi there to help them 
was all ready to jump over the wall. 

" By-and-by, after they had been waiting there 
an hour, they heard somebody coming. They 
held their breath, and were as still as mice." 

" Was it the robber?" asked Solomon. 

" Yes," said Rainbow. " He came along the 
road, and when he got opposite to the brook 
he stopped to listen. He listened both ways, 
but could not hear any one coming. He had 
a dark lantern in his pocket. He took his Ian- - 
tern out and lifted up the slide. He turned 
his lantern so as to make it shine into the hole 
under the wall. He saw the bag there. He 
thought it was the bag of gold, and he put out 
his hand to take it. The man who had hold 
of the end of the string felt it pulling out of his 
hand. Then the one who had hold of the end 
of the rope pulled it hard, so as to stretch it 
straight across the road, and the other two start- 
ed up immediately and began to climb over 
the wall. The robber ran, with his dark lan- 
tern in one hand and his bag in the other. It 
was so dark that he did not see the rope, and 
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SO he ran against it and was tripped up. He 
fell down at full length on the ground, and in 
an instant the two men were upon him, and 
caught him before he had time to get up. 
The dark lantern was broken all to pieces, but 
they got the robber safe, and also the bag of 
shot." 

"And what did they do with the robber?" 
asked Solomon, when he obseryed that Eain- 
bow paused, as if he had finished the stoiy. 

" Oh, they took him off to prison," said Eain- 
bow. 

"And is that the end of the story?" asked 
Solomon. 

"Yes," said Eainbow, "that is the end." 

Just at this moment Solomon heard a sound 
as of some one opening the garden gate. He 
looked up and saw Handie coming. 

" Eainbow," said he, " here is somebody com- 
ing." 

Eainbow looked up from his work. 

"Ah! yes," said he, "it is Handie Level. 
He is a real good fellow." 

" Yes," said Solomon, " I know him." Then 
calling out as Handie approached, he said, 

" Handie, have you come to see me ?" 

"No," replied Handie, "not to-day. I've 
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come to see Eainbow. I liave come to get him 
to go somewhere with me." 

" No," said Solomon, looking quite concerned. 

" I don't mean now," said Handie ; " it is not 
for several days. IVe only come now to see 
whether he would like to go." 

" Yes," said Eainbow, " I should like to go 
very much. Where is it?" 

Boys of Eainbow's age are generally very 
ready to go^ when any going is proposed to 
them, without making any very particular in- 
quiries into the details of the plan. But Eain- 
bow was very specially willing to go any where 
with Handie Level. 

So Handie explained to him the plan in de- 
tail. He did not tell him any thing about the 
Three Pines farm having been bequeathed to 
him by his uncle, but simply said that he had 
a pretty heavy job o£ carpentry and joiner- 
work to do at a town thirty or forty miles dis- 
tant — ^a job that would occupy him two or three 
months, and he wanted Eainbow to go with 
him to help him about the work. He would 
give him, he said, eight dollars a month and his 
board. 

" It will be rough work, a good deal of it, 
that you will have to do," said he, "and some 
of it will be pretty hard — " 
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"I don't care for that," interrupted Eain- 
bow. 

. " You will have to dig holes in the ground," 
continued Handle, " and lift beams and timbers, 
and turn the grindstone, and go of errands, and 
do all such things." 

Handle thought it best to tell the worst in 
representing the case to Eainbow, in order that 
he might know ftilly what to expect, and so not 
be disappointed. " And then, if it turns out to 
be not so hard as he supposed," thought he, " it 
will be all the better both for him and for me." 

"And then," continued Handle, "I don't 
know how we shall get along as to fare. We 
may have pretty hard fare. But one thing you 
may depend upon, you will &re as well as I 
do." 

Eainbow said he did not care any thing 
about that, and he seemed very much pleased 
indeed with H!andie's proposal. Solomon list- 
ened to the conversation with great apparent 
interest, and then, at the first pause, exclaimed 
very eagerly, 

"Take me. Handle ! take mel I wish you 
would take me. I can lift. See." 

So saying, he took hold of the two handles 
of the wheel-barrow, which was now pretty well 
loaded with weeds, and lifted upon them very 
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stoutly. He succeeded in raising the legs from 
the ground, and stood staggering under his load 
for a moment, but was almost immediately 
obliged to put it down again, to prevent the 
wheel-barrow from tipping over. He did very 
well, however, on the whole, for a boy only 
seven or eight years old. 

Handie expressed surprise at Solomon's pro- 
digious strength, and said that he should have 
been very glad to take him too, as well as 
Eainbow, if he could. Then, turning agam to 
Eainbow, Handie observed that he looked rath- 
er thoughtful and sober. 

" You don't like the plan altogether. Rain- 
bow, do you ?" said Handie. 

. " Oh yes," replied Rainbow, " I like it very 
well myself; but I was thinking what my moth- 
er would say. It will be pretty hard for her 
to be left all alone." 

" That's true," replied Handie; "and we must 
hear what she says before we can decide any 
thing about it. When you go home to-night 
you can tell her about the plan, and to-morrow 
I will come and hear what she concludes upon." 

But Rainbow was very desirous that Handie 
should go with him to explain the plan to his 
mother. He thought that she would be much 
more likely to consent, if she could see and talk 
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with Handle himself. Handle was rather re- 
luctant to go, for he expected that Eose would 
be very unwilling, at first certainly, to consent 
that Eainbow should leave her. However, he 
finally concluded to go with Eainbow, and join 
him in proposing the plain to his mother. 

"I will tell her," thought he, "not to make 
up her mind immediately ; that I do not want 
an answer to-day ; but only wish to lay the plan 
before her, so that she may be thinking of it, 
and that I will come to-morrow for the answer, 
or that Eainbow may come and bring it to me." 

So Handle helped Eainbow to finish his work 
in the garden, and then they both went together 
to the house where Eose lived in order to pro- 
pose the plan to her. 
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Chapter XV. 
Eose's Decision. 

EOSE, thougli doomed by the blood whicb 
flowed in her veins, and by the cruel prej- 
udices of those around her, to occupy a very 
humble position, and to lead a lonely life, was, 
in fact, a very sensible woman, and all Handle's 
fears in respect to the manner in which she 
would receive his proposal to take her boy 
away from her proved to be unfounded. Han- 
dle made his proposal to her in full, stating 
how long he should be gone, what wages he 
would pay, described the work which Eainbow 
would have to do, and explained all the other 
particulars of his plan, and then said that he did 
not wish Mrs. Eose to decide immediately. 

" I know," said he, " that you will want some 
time to think of it, and so I do not ask for any 
answer now. You can consider the question, 
and, if you wish, talk with some of your friends 
and neighbors about it. Besides, you will want 
to make some inquiries about me, for I suppose 
you do not know much about me yourself." 
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" Yes," replied Rose, " I know all about you. 
Mrs. Roundly has told me about you, and other 
people too ; and I don't want any time to think 
of the plan that you propose. I can see at once 
that it wiU be an excellent thing for my poor 
boy — ^the very best thing that could happen for 
him. And I am very much obliged to you, in- 
deed, for being willing to take him." 

Rose's voice here began to falter a little, and 
Handie could perceive that the tears were 
coming into her eyes. 

She, however, made a great effort to com- 
mand herself, and went on : 

" I hope you will find that the plan will turn 
out well for yourself too, Mr. Level. Rainbow 
is a good boy — at least so I think. He has al- 
ways been a good boy to his mother. I shaU 
miss him very much. I don't know what — 
I shall do." 

Rose could say no more. She rose suddenly 
fipom her seat and went away into another room. 
She came bax^k pretty soon, however, with smiles 
upon her tsice again, and asked Handie on what 
day he wished to go. He said that he would 
like to go the next Monday. Rose said it was 
very well ; she would have Rainbow ready. 

" And he may come and see me, if he can, 
on Saturday afternoon," said Handie, "and then 
L 
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we can arrange together about our setting out 
on Monday morning." 

The plan being all thus arranged, Handie 
bade Kose and Eainbow good-by, and went 
away. As he passed out over the flat stone 
step of the door, where he had seen the child 
learning to write, as she called it, an hour or 
two before, he observed that all traces of the 
chalkings which the child had made had dis- 
appeared, and the surface of the step was as 
nice and clean as a slate at school that had just 
been sponged, and then dried by the fire. 
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Chapter XYL 
Good Advice. 

ON Sunday evening — ^whicli was the even- 
ing before the day when Eainbow was 
going away — ^when Eose came in from milking 
the cow, Eainbow was sitting by the back win- 
dow of the room, reading in a small New Test- 
ament which his mother had given him. He 
had learned to read pretty well by this time, 
and he was beginning to take pleasure in read- 
ing. It is a remarkable feet, that whenever we 
undertake to learn any new thing, however dif- 
ficult or irksome it may be to us in the begin- 
ning, after a time, when we have made a cer- 
tain degree of progress, the thing becomes very 
pleasant to us, and we like to do it very much. 
We observe this in a striking manner in the 
case of young persons learning to play upon 
the piano or any other musical instrument. At 
first they find the lessons very hard, and they 
never like to go to their work. But after a 
time, when they have passed beyond a certain 
point, their practice, instead of being a trouble 
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and a toil, becomes a source of delight, and, in- 
stead of dreading the lessons |s they did at first, 
and contriving all possible excuses to escape 
from them, they look forward to them with 
pleasure, and are anxious to have the time 
come. It is so with learning to read, learning 
to write, learning to draw, and with all other 
sorts of learning. In fact, this principle shows 
itself in learning to walk even. The child is at 
first very unwilling to try, and he requires a 
great deal of encouragement and coaxing to in- 
duce him to attempt to take even a few steps. 
But after he has once learned to balance him- 
self aright, nothing gives him more pleasure 
than to walk and run about, and we find him 
going this way and that, all around the room, 
continually,- without any encouragement or 
coaxing at all, just for the mere enjoyment of it. 

It is always so, or almost always so, witt all 
branches of learning; and it is very encourag- 
ing for young persons who have so many diffi- 
cult things to learn, that, however irksome and 
perplexing they may be in the beginning, they 
are almost sure to become very attractive and 
agreeable before you get very far. 

But to return to Eainbow, who was sitting 
by the window reading his Testament. When 
his mother came and had set her milk in the 
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pans, she sat down and heard Eainbow read a 
little while. He read very well, though slow- 
ly, and Eose was quite proud of the progress 
which he had made. 

" I wish, sonny," said she, " that I had been 
able to teach you to write, for then you could 
have written me some letters while you are 
away ; but I do not know how to write very- 
well myself." 

" Handie will write for me," said Eainbow, 
" I know, if I tell him what to say." 

" Mr. Level," said Eose, correcting Eainbow. 
" You must always call him Mr. Level now, for, 
you see, he is almost a man. He is taking a 
man's place. He is going to be your master, and 
you must always be very re^ectful to him." 

" Yes, mother, I will," said Eainbow, " and I 
will always call him Mr. Level." 

"And if you ever meet with any accident 
which does mischief, or do mischief yourself in 
any way, or if you do any thing wrong by 
temptation, and then afterward come to your 
senses, go right straight to Mr. Level, and con- 
fess and tell him all about it. Eemember that 

"Wrong declared 
Is half repaired ; 
While wrong concealed 
Is never healed." 
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"Yes, mother," said Baiubow, "that's veiy 
good poetry." 

"And if any of the boys in Southerton, or 
any body else there, try to plague you or tease 
you because you are a colored boy, you must 
not mind them." 

"It is very hard not to mind them," said 
Eainbow, " sometimes." 

" I know it," said Eose ; " but it does not do 
any good. You are only one, and they are 
ever so many, and there is no help for you. 
So, if they try to plague you, be patient as you 
can. Besides, if they try to plague you, the 
best way to plague them back is to make 
them think that you don't care any thing about 
it." 

"But, mother," rejoined Eainbow, "you al- 
ways say I must not try to plague them back." 

."So I do," said his mother, "and that is 
right What I mean is, if you make them think 
that what they do and say does not plague you, 
that is the best way to stop them. 

" The other day," continued Eose, " I was in 
the village, and there was a boy standing there 
teasing a little dog, and making him bark by 
pointing a stick at him and hissing. It made 
the dog very angry, and he barked away at the 
boy furiously. So the boy kept pointing the 
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stick at him, and laughing to see him in such 
a passion." 

"I know whose dog it was," said Eainbow; 
" it was Jabez Jones's dog. His name is Dan- 
dy. The boys like to plague him, it makes him 
so terrible mad." 

" The boy was plaguing him when I went 
by," continued Eose, "and when I came back, 
ten minutes afterward, he was there still. He 
had been plaguing the dog all the time. But 
at last he left oflF, and walked along the road 
just before me whistling and singing. Pres- 
ently he came to another dog lying down by 
the side of the road." 

"What sort of a dog was it?" asked Eain- 
bow. 

" It was a large black dog," replied Eose. 

" m bet it was Congo," said Eainbow. " He's 
a full-blooded' Newfoundland. He belongs to 
Colonel Arms. He is aU black except the tip 
of his taU, and that is white." 

"I did not notice the tip of his tail," said 
Eose. " He was lying on the ground by the side 
of the road, pretty near the blacksmith's shop." 

" Yes," said Eainbow, " he Ukes to be about 
the blacksmith's shop to tend the horses. Some- 
times he holds the horses by the halter while 
the man shoes them." 
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"Well, he was lying on tlie ground," con- 
tinued Eose, "when the boy came by, and the 
boy began to point his stick at him and hiss ; 
but the dog — Congo you say his name was — 
did not pay any attention." 

" I should know he would not," said Bain- 
bow. "He never minds any kind of nonsense 
like that." 

" He did not pay the least attention," said 
Eose. " He looked at the boy with a sort of 
look of contempt, but did not move. The boy 
tried him once or twice, but when he found 
that it did no good, he gave up and went 
away." 

" m tell you what I would have done if I 
had been Congo," said Eainbow, eagerly. 

" "What ?" asked his mother. 

" I would have waited a minute or two till 
the boy hissed at me the second or third time, 
and then I would have given a sudden spring 
right at his throat." 

" Oh, sonny I" exclaimed Eose. 

"I would not have hurt him, mother," said 
Eainbow, interrupting his mother ; " I would 
have been very careful not to hurt him, but I 
would have knocked him over and frightened 
him all but to death." 

" Well," said Eose, drawing a long breath, 
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" I don't know but wliat that would have been 
right, if you were only sure that you were large 
enough and strong enough to knock him over 
without hurting him ; but, at any rate, Congo 
did not do so. He sat perfectly still, and the 
boy went away. 

" Now that is the way that I advise you to 
act when the boys in Southerton try to tease 
and trouble you. Pay no attention to them, 
and then they will soon find that there is no 
sport in it, and so will leave it off. Depend 
upon it that that is the best way." 

" Unless I am sure that I am strong enough 
to knock them over," suggested Kainbow. 

"Why, you might be strong enough to knock 
over any one particular boy," said his mother ; 
" but then all the other boys would take his 
part, and you would be only one against them 
all, and there would be a long and troublesome 
quarrel. So you must not attempt to resist. 
Even in cases where it would be right for you 
to resist if you were strong enough, you will 
not be strong enough, and so you must bear 
every thing patiently. Pray to God to give 
you a patient and quiet mind, and trust to him 
to right you in his own time." 

"Well, mother," said Rainbow, "I will— I 
certainly will." 
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"And now there is one thing more for me 
to advise you," said Kose, " and that is that, 
after you have been in Southerton a littie while, 
you should sit down some evening and think 
over all the people that you know, and if you 
can think of any that you suppose do not like 
you very well, try to contrive some way to do 
them some kindness or favor. The Gospel rule 
is that we must study to show kindness to those 
that do not show kindness to xis." 

"But, mother, I think we ought to show kind- 
ness to those that do show kindness to us, or 
else we shall be ungrateful." 

"Very true," replied Eose; "but we don't 
need any body to advise us about that. We 
do that naturally and of our own accord. What 
we need advice about is to try to find out ways 
of doing good to the evil and unthankftil. 
Sometimes we make them good and thankful 
by doing so ; but that is not the main thing that 
we do it for. We do it to please Grod and obey 
his commands. Whether it makes the people 
change or not is of very little consequence. 
GK)d will see what we do, and he will reward 
us in his own tim^." 

Kose also charged Rainbow always to i^ad 
two or three verses in his Testament every night 
before he went to bed, and to say his prayers. 
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"You need not read a great deal," said she. 
"Two or three verses are enough if you only 
get them ink) your heart 

" You see," continued Bose, in explanation 
of this expression, "if you read any thing in 
the Testament, and do not pay any attention to 
the meaning of it, but only take care to read it 
well, you only get it into your ears. 

** If you think what it means when you read 
it, then you get it irdo your mind. 

"I^ you not only think what it means, but 
love it and determine that you will obey it, 
then you get it into your heart. Now nothing 
that you read in the Testament will do you any 
real good except what you get into your heart; 
and if you do really get it into your heart, a 
very little every day wiU do." 

" But then I shall learn to read fester if I 
read more," said Eainbow. 

"Yes," replied his mother; "I should like 
to have you read as much as you can. Per- 
haps Mr. Level will have some interesting book 
that he will lend you to read. You can read 
aloud to him when your work is done if he 
woxdd like to have you. And, if you can get 
a chance, I hope you will begin to learn to write 
a little." 

Rainbow said he would. He could get a 
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smooth board, he said, and write upon it with 
a piece of chalk. 

" Perhaps Mr. Level will have an inkstand 
and a pen," said Eose, " and then you could 
write with ink — ^if you could only get some 
paper." 

" I should not dare to write with ink," said 
Eainbow, " for fear of making blots." 

" Oh, you will not make blots if you are care- 
ftd," said Eose; " and I should like so much 
to have a letter from you which you wrote 
yourself even if it was only two or three 
words." 

Eainbow and his mother talked in this way 
until it was bedtime, and then Eainbow went 
to bed and slept soundly tmtil morning. But 
Eose slept very little. She was kept awake by 
thinking of Eainbow's going away, and of how 
lonesome it would be for her when he was gone. 
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Chapter XYII. 
The Farewells. 

WHEN Eainbow went to see Handle on 
Saturday, in order to make arrange- 
ments for the journey as had been agreed, 
Handle told him that he had concluded that It 
would be best for them to go In the stage. 

" I could go on foot," said Eainbow ; " that 
would be cheaper." 

"Yes," said Handle, "we could both go on 
foot if it was worth while, but it woxdd take two 
days, while in the stage we shall go through in 
one night, and our time will be worth more to 
us than the stage-fiare." 

So it was arranged that they were both to 
meet at the tavern that the stage started from 
at six o'clock. 

" You had better be there by half past five," 
said Handle. " It is safer to be on the spot 
half an hour too soon than five minutes too 
late, when Trigget drives." 

]^inbow promised to be there in good sea- 
son, and to bring his bundle with him. The 
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clothes that he was to carry had been put up 
careftilly by his mother in a bundle. 

Eainbow set out from home about four 
o'clock, in order to go and see some persons 
who were friends to his mother, and who had 
charged him to come and bid them good-by be- 
fore he went. Kose said that she should come 
to the tavern a little before six o'clock to see 
him set out. 

In the interval between four and six o'clock 
Eainbow had quite a number of leave-takings, 
some in the streets and some in the houses of 
the people where he called for the purpose. 
For instance, as he was walking along in front 
of the green, he saw some boys there playing 
at foot-ball. One of them, who had the foot- 
ball in his hand, and was just going to kick it 
into the air, seeing Eainbow going by, paused, 
with the foot-ball held out before him and his 
foot drawn back, and called out, 

"Halloo! Eainbow!" 

" Ay, ay !" said Eainbow, responding. 

" Are you going to Southerton with Handle 
Level?" said the boy. 

" Yes," said Eainbow. 

"When?" asked the boy. 

" This afternoon," said Eainbow. 

So saying, Eainbow moved slowly on. 
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" Eainbow I" said the boy, calling out again. 

" Ay, ay I" said Eainbow. 

" I never heard that you were a carpenter 
before," said the boy. 

"No more I ain't a carpenter," said Eain- 
bow ; and he began to walk along again. 

" Eainbow !" said the boy, calling out a third 
time. 

" Ay, ay I" said Eainbow, looking back, and 
answering louder than before, for he was get- 
ting out of hearing. 

" Good-by," said the boy. 

"Gk)od-by," responded Eainbow. 

Then all the other boys on the green shout- 
ed out good-by in a chorus long and loud. 

"And I wish you good luck," said the boy, 
after the shouting had ceased. 

" Thank you," said Eainbow. 

The boy then gave the foot-ball a prodig- 
iously powerfiil kick, and Eainbow went on his 
way.* 

Some of Eainbow's ferewells were rather 
more polite than this, though, perhaps, not 
more sincere, for he was quite a fevorite among 
the boys of the village on account of his good- 
humor and the kindness of his disposition. He 
went to several houses in order to bid good-by 

♦ See Frontispiece. 
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to persons who had been kind to him and to 
his mother. Among others, he went to Mr. 
James's. Mr. James had sent word to him by 
Handie to be sure and come to the office to bid 
him good-by before he left town, which Eain- 
bow accordingly did. Mr. James gave him a 
few words of encotiragement and good advice, 
and bade him good-by, shaking hands with him 
very cordially. He then said that he must go 
into the house and bid Mrs. James and the 
children good-by. 

Eainbow was a little afraid to do this ; but 
still, as Mr. James requested it, he thought he 
ought not to decline ; so he went to the house. 
He entered by a little gate at one side, and, 
walking along a path, he knocked at the kitch- 
en door. A girl who lived there came to the 
door. 

" Ah I Eainbow," said she, "I heard you had 
gone away." 

" No," said Eainbow, " I am going this after- 
noon." 

" I thought you would not go without com- 
ing to bid us good-by," said the girl. " Walk 
in." 

So Eainbow went in, and the girl gave him 
a chair, while she went in to tell Mrs. Ja-mes 
that he had come. 
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Presently she came out again, and said that 
Mrs. James wished him to go into the parlor. 

So Bainbow went into the parlor, where he 
was very kindly received by Mrs. James, who 
gave him a seat, and asked him various ques- 
tions about his journey. At a window at one 
end of the room was a yoimg lady about eight- 
een years of age, Mr. James's daughter, sitting 
at her work. She had a little work-table near 
her. Her name was Mary. She asked Bain- 
bow a nimiber of questions too. There was 
also a little child named Minnie, who was play- 
ing about the floor when Eainbow came in, and 
as soon as he took his seat she came and stood 
by him, talking with him fix)m time to time, as 
she could get an opportunity. 

" Eainbow," said she, " is it fiir where you 
are going?" 

" Yes," said Bainbow, " it is very far. It is 
nearly forty miles." 

" Shall you pass by any ponds while you are 
going there?" asked Minnie. 
• " Yes," said Bainbow, " perhaps I shall." 

"Then," said Minnie, "I wish you would 
send me back a pond-lily." 

Bainbow had often brought pond-lilies to give 
to the children in the village, which pleased 
them very much. 

M 
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"But how could I send it to you?" asked 
Rainbow. 

"Could not you send it by the mail?" said 
Minnie, looking up into Rainbow's JGace inquir- 
ingly, and pausing at each suggestion that she 
made, in order to see by the expression of his 
countenance whether he considered any of her 
plans practicable— " or by the telegraph? or 
by the express?" 

" I'll see," said Rainbow ; " and if I can send 
you any, I will." 

"And send me one too. Rainbow, at the same 
time," said Mary. 

Mary was not in earnest in this request, for 
she knew very well that Rainbow could not get 
pond-lilies in the night, and that, if he coidd, 
there would be no convenient way of sending 
them. 

"But now, Minnie, come here and get this 
parcel for Rainbow." 

So saying, she took out a small parcel, neatly 
enveloped in paper and tied up, and when Min- 
nie came she gave it to her. 

" It is an inkstand for you," said Mary, " and 
some pens, in case you should have any writing 
to do." 

Minnie brought the parcel and gave it to 
Rainbow. 
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" It is all packed up for you to carry," said 
Mary, "so you need not open it until you get 
to Southerton. The inkstand shuts with a 
spring. Handie will show you how to open it. 
You must be careful when you open it, for it is 
full of ink." 

EainboW was extremely pleased with this 
present. He took the parcel, when Minnie 
brought it to him, and put it in his pocket. 
Soon after this he bade Mrs. Jaines, Mary, and 
Minnie good-by, and went away. 

" m get them some pond-lilies," said he to 
himself, as he went out, " if it is a possible 
thing." 
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Chapter XVIIL 
Conclusion. 

ABOUT half past five Eainbow went to the 
stage-office, and a few minutes afterward 
Handle arrived. He came in his fatiier's cart. 
His father drove him. The reason why he 
came in the cart was on account of his baggage. 
He had his tool-chest, which was an oblong box 
or chest filled with tools and painted blue. 
Then he had also a trunk, which contained his 
clothes and a few books. The trunk was a 
wooden one, and was painted black. Handle 
had reserved a place in it for Eainbow's bundle. 

As soon as the cart stopped in frdnt of the 
stage-house, Rainbow helped Handle take out 
the trunk and tool-chest, and set them on the pi- 
azza. Mr. Level then drove the cart to one side. 

Handle unlocked his trunk and opened it, 
and put Rainbow's bundle in at one end where 
he had reserved a place for it. He then locked 
the trunk again and said, 

" There ! now every thing is packed away 
snug. If we had put your bundle inside the 
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coacli it would have been trampled under peo- 
ple's feet, and if we had put it on the top it 
might have jolted off in the night." 

Very soon they saw the stage coming round 
the corner, the horses prancing and full of spir- 
it. There were several persons, passengers and 
others, standing by to see. Among others there 
was Eose herself, who had come, according to 
her promise, to have a few parting words with 
Eainbow, and to see him go away. She stood 
a little apart from the rest, and Eainbow went 
and stood by her all the time until it was time 
to go. 

" Now, gentlemen," said Trigget, as "he cUmb- 
ed down from his seat, " please designate your 



"Designate!" repeated one of the by-stand- 
ers. ** Trigget is getting learned. He must 
have been buying a new dictionary." 

" Gentlemen," said Trigget, " please lose no 
time in making irrelevant observations, but 
show me the baggage. I'm behind time." 

"Behind time I" said one of the men. "It 
wants a full quarter to six." 

" Exactly," said Trigget, as he took hold of 
the trunks and began to put them on the rack 
behind ; " and I ought to have twenty minutes 
to get all ready without any hurrying." 
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" But why need you go so very exactly at 
the time, Trigget?" asked a man who stood 
loungmg agamst a pillar of the piazza. " You 
might allow five minutes for accidents to the 
passengers in coming." 

"Ah I" said Trigget, "I've tried that out and 
out. I used to allow five minutes, and then 
every body was a little behindhand, and when 
they came too late, they said, * You waited five 
minutes for such a man, and why could not you 
wait six minutes for me ?' Then, if I waited 
six, they'd want me to wait ten. So I came 
back right square upon the line, and now I 
don't wail for any body — ^not one minute — ^not 
a half a minute." 

Talking in this way with the passengers and 
by-standers, Trigget went on loading the trunks 
and baggage, and at length all was ready. Han- 
die said that he and Rainbow were going to 
ride outside if Trigget had no objection. Trig- 
get replied that he had none in the world. 
There was room for them inside, if they wish- 
ed to go in, but he would like to have them 
with him outside for the sake of their company, 
if they chose to ride there. Handie said they 
did choose it, for it was a pleasant moonlight 
summer night, and he wished to see the coun- 
try. Rainbow wished to see the country too, 
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and also the horses. He was very fond of 
horses. 

So they climbed up to the top of the stage, 
while the rest of the passengers took their 
places inside. All was ready a few minutes 
before six, and Trigget, with the reins in his 
hands and the whip-lash in the air, waited for 
the first stroke of the clock. 

" Come, Trigget," said a man from the inside, 
calling out through the window, " we are all 
ready. Start along." 

"Six o'clock is my time," said Trigget. 

" It is six o'clock now," said the man. " I 
(mn see the clock." 

" I don't go by what you see," said Trigget 
" I go by what I hear." 

A moment afterward the first stroke of the 
clock was heard. A loud crack instantly re- 
sounded fix)m Trigget's whip, accompanied by 
a cry of Huppl to the horses, and almost be- 
fore the second stroke was heard the stage was 
under way. Eainbow bowed to his mother to 
bid her a last good-by, and she bowed to him 
in return. 

Handle and Eainbow had a very pleasant 
ride, but they met with an accident on the road 
which led to a singular series of adventures. 
They, however, at last arrived at Southerton in 
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safety, and spent two months there in a very- 
agreeable and profitable manner. A particu- 
lar account of the adventures which they met 
with on the way to Southerton, and of their 
doings while there, is given in the next vol- 
ume of this series, which is entitled Eainbow's 
Journey. 

It is sufficient to say here that Handie was 
very much pleased with his farm, and that he 
and Eainbow had excellent success in putting 
the buildings in repair. In due time they left 
Southerton and returned home. Soon after- 
ward Mr. James let the farm to a good tenant, 
with the intention of laying up the income from 
it for Handie when he should be twenty-two. 

Handie found his fether and mother very 
well and very prosperous on his return home. 
His father got along successfully with, his team- 
ing, and in the course of that summer he laid 
up a good deal of money. Part of this money 
he expended in additional improvements in the 
house, but the greater portion of it he reserved 
in order to buy another horse, for the mill- 
man's business was increasing^ and Mr. Level 
had, besides, many other calls, and he was sat- 
isfied that he could use two horses to great ad- 
vantage. 

Handie laid up money enough to repay the 
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two hundred dollars wHch lie had borrowed to 
buy his time in a little more than one year ; 
and Eainbow, when the transaction was ex- 
plained to him, and when, moreover, he learned 
how profitable it was likely to prove to Handie, 
while at the same time it was very advanta- 
geous to his father, determined that, as soon as 
he was seventeen or eighteen years of age, he 
woxdd try to make an arrangement to buy his 
time. 

" That will be an excellent plan," said Han- 
die, when Eainbow suggested this idea to him. 
" You can do it just as well as not. It is very 
likely that I shall be able to lend you the 
money." 



The End. 
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The Little Learner. 



A Series for very young children, in five small quarto volumes, beau- 
tifully illustrated, and designed to assist in the earliest development of 
the mind of a child, while under its mother's special care, during the 
first five or six years of life, as follows: 

Learning to Talk; 

Or, Entertaining and Instructive Lessons in the Use of Language. 
By Jaoob Abbott, niustrated with 170 Engravings. Small 4to, 
Muslin, 50 cents. 

Learning: to Think. 

C!on8isting of Easy and Entertaining Lessons, Designed to Assist in 
the first unfolding of the Beflective and Reasoning Powers of Chil- 
dren. By Jaoob Abbott. Illustrated with 120 Engravings. Small 
4to, Muslin, 50 cents. 

Learning to Read. 

Consisting of Easy and Entertaining Lessons, Designed to Assist 
Young Children in Studying the Forms of the Letters, and in begin- 
ning to Read. By Jaoob Abbott, niustrated with 160 Engravings. 
SnuOl 4to, Muslin, 50 cents. 

Learning aboat Common Things; 

Or, Familiar Instructions for Children in respect to the Objects 
around them that attract their Attention and awaken their Curiosity 
in the Earliest Years of Lifk By Jaoob Abbott. Illustrated with 
120 Engravings. Small 4to, Muslin, 50 cents. 



Learning about Right and "Wrong; 

Or, Entertaining and Instructive Lessons for Young Children, In re- 
spect to their Duty. By Jaoob Abbott. Illustrated with 90 En- 
gravings. Small 4to, Muslin, 50 cents. 

Price of the Set, indnding case, $2 60. 
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Harper's Stoiy Books. 

A Series of NamtiTes, Biographies, and Tales, for the Instroetion 
ai^ Entertainment of the Young. 

In Twelve quarterly volumes' of 480 pages each, hound in blue ; or 
Thirty-six monthly volumes of 160 pages each, bound in red. The 
whole Series illustrated with over One Thousand beautiful Engravinga 

The volumes are of small quarto size, and are beautifully printed 
and bound. The Series is now complete. 

Price of the set in quarteriy volumes, including case . . . $12 00 

" »• monthly " " "... 1440 

Price of each quarteriy volume, containing three stories each 1 00 

Price of each monthly volume, one story 40 



Marco Paul's Voyages and Travels in Pnrsnit of 
Knowledge. 

In Six volumes 16mo. These volumes present, in connection with a 
narrative of juvenile adventures, a great variety of useful information 
in respect to the geography, scenery, and customs of the particular 
places and sections of country visited, and are richly illustrated with 
engraviugis. 

The sutjects of the volumes are, 

1. Nxw Yoke. 4. Vbbhomt. 

2. Ths Ebib Canal. K. Boston. 

8. Thx Fobests of Mains. 6. Tub SPBiKaFiBU> Abm obt. 

Price of the set, including case $3 00 

Price of each volume, separately 60 



A Summer in Scotland. 

A narrative of observations and adventures made by the author dur- 
ing a summer spent among the glens and Highlands in Scotland. Il> 
lustrated with Engravings. 

Price $1 00 
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The Franconia Stories. 

In Ten volumes 16mo. Each volame is a distinct and independent 
work, having no necessary connection of incidents with those that pre- 
cede or follow it, whOe yet the characters, and the scenes in which the 
stories are laid, are the same in alL They present pleasing pictures of 
happy domestic life, and are intended not only to amuse and entertain 
the children who shall peruse them, but to furnish them witH attract' 
ive lessons of moral and intellectual instruction, and to train their 
hearts to habits of ready and cheerful subordination to duty and law. 

The following are the names of the several volumes: 

1. 1IAIJ.BVILLB. 6. StTIYVXSAKT. 

2. Mast Bxll 7. Aoixeb. 

3. Ellbn Linn. 8. Masy Ebbkinb. 

4 WaIJLAOE. 9. BODOLPHUS. 

5. BXSOHMITT. 10. Casolike. 

The volumes are illustrated with numerous beautiful engravings. 

Price of the set complete, including case $5 00 

Price of the volumes separately 50 



Toung Christlaii Series. 

Ck)mplete In Four 12mo volumes, richly illustrated with engravings, 
and beautifully bound. 

1. Thk Yottng Chwbttan. 3. Thb Wat to do Good. 

2. Thk Cobkxb Stonb. 4 Hoabthxad & M'Donnes. 

It is superfluous to speak of the rare merits of Mr. Abbott's writings 
on the sutiject of practical religion. Their extensive circulation, not 
only in our own country, but in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Germany, Holland, India, and at various missionary stations through- 
out the globe, evinces the excellence of their plan, and the felicity 
vrith which it has been executed. In unfolding the different topics 
which he takes in hand, Mr. Abbott reasons clearly, concisely, and to 
the point ; but the severity of the argument is always relieved by a sin- 
gular variety and beauty of illustration. It is this admirable combin- 
ation of discussion with incident that invests his writings with an al- 
most equal charm for readers of every diverdty of age and culture. 

Price of the set complete, bound in Muslin $4 00 

Price of the set complete, bound in Half Calf 7 40 

Each volume separately. Muslin 1 00 

Each volume separately, Half Calf 1 86 
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niiutzated Htstories. 

Bj Jacob and John S. C. Abbott. 

A wriea of ▼oltunet oonUining fall acooimts of fhe Ures, chftnicteni 
and exploits of fhe most distipgaUhed Sovereigiu, Potentates, and 
Rolen that have been renowned among mankind in the varions ages 
of fhewd^ld. The volumes are beaatifhily printed and richly illos- 
trated, with illuminated title-pages and numerous maps and engrav- 
ings. 

The foUowing volumes are now ready : 

English Series. 

Alfbsb na Gbsa.t, Quxxn Euzabsth, 

William thb Conqubbob, Chablbs thb Fibst, 

RiOHABD'THB FiBST, CHABLBS THB SBOOBD. 

Habt Qvbbn of Sootb, 

AnckiU Series. 

Ctbub thb Gbbat, HAimiBAI., 

Dabiits thb Gbbat, Ptbohub, 

Xbbxeb; Julius Cssab, 

Af.KXAWPBB THB GBBAT, OlBOPATBA, 

B0MULU8, Nbbo. 

General Series, 

Hbbnamdo Cobtbz, Madamb Bolabd. 

Chbibtofhbb Columbub, Hbnbt thb Foubth, 

Mabia Aktoinbttb, Eibg Philip. 

Price per volume $ CO 

Price of the set (28 volumes) in case 18 80 



PubUahed by HARFXIR & BROTHBR8, 

Franklin Square, N. T. 



f^ Habpxb & Bbothbbb will send either of the above Works by 
Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United States under 80C 
miles), on receipt of the Money. 
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